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finds that high school students are now more bored and apathetic than 
committed to excellence, but they stay in school for instrumental 
reasons: to get better jobs, to get into college, etc. The second 
section focuses on students* reasons for withdrawing from school, 
common characteristics of dropouts, and the consequences of dropping 
out. School attitude is the major reason cited for leaving school, 
and students most likely to drop out are: Hispanic and black, frm 
families with low socioeconomic status or where the father is absent, 
and often from families who have frequently moved from one school to 
another. High school dropouts are far less likely than graduates to 
attend postsecondary school or to be employed. The third section 
describes several programs offered by California school districts 
which have some expectation of influencing the decisions of youth to 
stay in school. These include continuation high schools, work 
experience programs, and independent study programs. The ^fourth 
section analyzes survey data to assess the effects of retention 
programs in students* decisions. The final section summarizes 
conclusions and offers recommendations which eii^hasize giving 
students a choice of commitments that demand active involvement and 
effort. A five-page reference list concludes the document. (KB) 
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THE CALIFORNIA POLICY SEMINAR 



The California Policy Seminar, formed in 1977 by the University 
and the State of California, is an unparalleled attempt to match the 
University's research capabilities with the state's policy planning 
needs. Since then the California Policy Seminar has made great 
strides In increasing communication between the University and state 
government, and other states are following our example. 

After five years of funding two-year research projects on long- 
term issues, in 1982 the Seminar began to channel some of its resources 
into short-term projects to respond to the state's immediate needs. 
In addition to funding research, the Seminar hosts conferences, 
round table discussions, colloquia, and research meetings, providing 
forums for faculty, state officials, and citizens to grapple with 
state concerns. 

Since its founding the California Policy Seminar has attempted 
to improve the links between knowledge and policy. It has refined 
the mechanism for selecting longer-term state problems for analysis, 
established a procedure for dealing with more-immediate state problems, 
and involved faculty and researchers on all nine campuses and affiliated 
laboratories in essential policy research. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
REDUCING THE HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUT RATE IN CALIFORNIA 



In r'ecent years more than 25 percent of California's public high school 
freshmen have failed to graduate four years later. Is this a problem? Who Is 
to blame? Can schools reduce dropout rates without lowering standards? 

To answer these questions, we analyzed new data on California high school 
students. The data were collected in 1980 and 1982 as part of the national 
survey of High School and Beyond. Our analysis reaffirmed that lack of a 
diploma, by Itself, does penalize young people In the labor market. 
Furthermore, the students who are most likely to leave hlgb school without a 
diploma are those whose family background gives them less advantage to begin 
with. Therefore, the present situation must be considered unsatisfactory if 
public schools are Intended to offset rather than intensify disadvantages due 
to family origin. 

But dropping out is also a symptom of problems in high school that affect 
students of all kinds, not only those from disadvantaged groups. A related 
symptom is students* widespread apathy toward schoolwork. Policies to redress 
the dropout problem must take into account the problematic nature of high 
school itself: what students are dropping out We begin, therefore, with a 

discussion of high school and its perpetual reform. We then report on the 
High School and Beyond data, describe current programs designed to help 
students finish high school, and end with recommendations. 
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High SQh^)Ql and Its Perpet ual Reform 
Excellence and Relevance 

Since the late nineteenth century, when high schools began to broaden 
their clientele beyond the traditional elite, there has been tension between 
traditional academic standards and the practical interests of students not 
bound for college (see Boyer, 1983)* The tension has produced ohronic debate 
about what should be taught and how (Eirst, 1983), On one side, some have 
insisted on rigorous coverage of certain subject matter. In contrast, others 
have stressed the importance of usefulness and relevance from the students' 
point of view. Advocates of relevance have scorned the teaching of abstract 
ideas, facts, or propositions remote from students' experience, Dewey, 
Whitehead, and other academic authorities have given cogency and legitimacy to 
the argument for relevance. "Education is the acquisition of the art of the 
utilization of knowledge," in Whitehead's famous definition (1912/19^9, p. 
16). But, in spite of the arguments for relevance, high school students' 
experience still consists mainly of "taking subjects" (Sizer 1984, p. 83) that 
have no immediate use, if any. 

In the quarter-century since Sputnik, the weight of opinion about 
American high schools has swung toward academic excellence, then toward 
relevance, and now back toward academic excellence again* Sputnik stimulated 
concern that schools were lacking in academic rigor (see Conant 1959, Rickover 
1963)* Curricular reforms in math and sciences were designed in part to 
produce more and better scientists and engineers* 

The emergence of a rebellious "youth culture" in the 1960s propelled 
reform efforts back toward relevance. "Alternative schools" flourished. 
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Several distinguished national commissions recommended changes such as more 
awarding of academic credit for off«*campus work experience, and outright 
lowering of the compulsory school attendance age (President's Science Advisory 
Committee, 1973; National Commission on the Reform of Secondary Education, 
1973; National Panel on High School and Adolescent Education, 1976)^ For 
several reasons — including very low unemployment in the late 1960s, the 
Vietnam war, the baby boom generation entering high school £Jl naase ^ and 
Increased use of psychoactive and birth-^control drugs — high school students 
became less willing to submit to traditional school disciplines. Their anti- 
academic attitude also received support among the adult public. Gallup polls 
in 1971 and 1972 found large majorities of both high school students and the 
general public agreeing that "the schools spend too much time in preparing 
students for college and not on occupations which don't require a college 
degree" and approving of "schools reducing the amount of classroom instruction 
to make greater use of educational opportunities outside the school^' (Timpane 
and others, 1976, p« 132). In bellwether California, statewide course 
requirements for high school graduation were eliminated in 1969^ Nationally, 
a survey of high schools in 1977 found most were sponsoring off* oampus work 
experience, independent study projects, and early graduation (Abramovitz and 
Tenenbaum, 1978)« 

The loosening of traditional academic standards between 1965 and 1975 
occurred Just when high school graduation rates were surging to an all«*time 
hlgh« The rise in graduation rates was in part the product of deliberate 
public policy. During the administrations of Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, 
finishing high school was seen as an important precondition for disadvantaged 
youth to rise from poverty and enter the mainstream economy (Bachman and 
others, 1971f p.2). As the proportion of the civilian labor force who had at 
least graduated from high school rose from less than half in 1959 to almost 
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two-thirds in 197Qf lack of a high school diploma became a more serious 

handicap for a young person seeking paid work, and the pressure to finish high 

school intensified even for students who were not college-abound. Requiring 

fewer academic courses, and awarding more credit for work experience, were 

among the schools* attempts to accommodate these students. 

Most recently, the pendulum has swung back again. Declining productivity 

growth in the economy and declining test scores in the schools, along with a 

shift in politicial priorities away from concern for the have-nots, have 

pulled reform efforts back toward enforcing academic standards. The first and 

clearest of the recent series of reports urging return to stricter standards 

was A Natinn at Risk; (National Commission on Excellence in Education, 

1983)« It complained that "the ideal of academic excellence as the primary 

goal of schooling seems to be fading across the board in American education" 

(p. 14). After reviewing evidence of declining educational performance, the 

report listed its findings about aspects of the educational process that have 

contributed to the decline. First among the findings: 

"Secondary school curricula have been homogenized, diluted, and 
diffused to the point that they no longer have a central 
purpose. In effect, we have a cafeteria<-^style curriculum in 
which the appetizers and desserts can easily be mistaken for 
the main courses.... 

"This curricular smorgasbord, combined with extensive student 
choice, explains a great deal about where we find ourselves 
today* ... 

"Twenty-five percent of the credits earned by general track high 
school students are in physical and health education, work 
experience outside the school, remedial English and mathematics, 
and personal service and development courses, such as training 
for adulthood and marriage", (pp. 18-19) 

The Commission on Excellence recommended tougher standards for high 

school graduation, more time on academic subjects, and various measures to 

strengthen the teaching profession. This program, in various versions. 
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quickly swept the country. By the fall of 1983, 26 states had adopted more 
stringent requirements for high school graduation, and the remaining 24 states 
were all actively considering proposals to do the same f Eduoation Week ,. 
December 7, 1983}. 

The current insistence on academic standards raises the usual opposing 
concerns about the relevance to students who are not college-bound, some of 
whom have enough trouble getting through high school as it is, Harold Howe 
charged that "a major component missing" from most of the recent commission 
reports "is any recognition of the importance of motivation" for students. He 
warned that the "recommendations for more homework, more demanding courses, 
longer school days, and mere tests are likely to be implemented in ways that 
further increase the number of dropouts..." (Howe, 1984). As someone else 
succinctly put it, "If a kid isn't clearing six feet, what's the point of 
raising the bar to six feet and two inches?" 

One prominent advocate of tougher academic standards is Bill Honig, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction in California. During his campaign in 

19829 he argued: 

"For the last decade, we've run the schools for the 
dropouts. We lowered expectation levels in an attempt to 
keep them in school* Not only has that approach failed to do 
that, it*s totally devalued education to the point where kids 
think it^s a Joke*.* Do we continue running the schools for the 
dropout and sacrifice the average and above average kids or 
do we take the '50s approach and run the system for bright 
kids?" (Lafferty) 

While it is true that high school dropout rates did rise during the 
1970s, it does not necessarily follow, as Honig's remarks imply, that reforms 
designed to make high school more relevant to students were a failure. The 
Current Population Survey in October, 1981 found 16 percent of all 18 and 19- 
year-olds were not high school graduates and not enrolled in school. This was 
slightly higher than the 15-3 percent found in October, 1971. But the increase 
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occurred among whites^, not among blacks^ The percentage of white 18 and 19-* 
year-olds who were not high school graduates and not enrolled In school rose 
from 11 to 15. 5f while among blacks it fell from 2k.l to 19-3 (Grant and 
f3nyder, 1984, p. 71). This is consistent with the view that the 1965-75 
reforms were an accommodation to stvdents from groups who were staying in high 
school more than they had before. If students who graduated after 
participating in new alternatives to the traditional academic curriculum were 
successful after high school (some evidence on this is presented below), then 
theso refornts did not fail, at least for students in groups whose high school 
graduation rates were rising. 

But why did more white students start dropping out after the early 1970s? 
We do not know. Possible explanations include white flight from school itself; 
rising unemployment and the realization that graduation from high school no 
longer guarantees a Job; or even, as the advocates of academic excellence 
suggest, the loss of challenge in the high school curriculum. 

Stillp there Is no evident way to make the high school curriculum more 
aeademlQally rigorous, if that means all students covering more academic 
material, and at the same time to make it more relevant to students who are 
not college-abound. Nationwide, 31 percent of the students who were high school 
seniors in the spring of 1980 enrolled in four-year colleges that fall. 
Another 19 percent went to two-year colleges, and five perc^r t to vocational 
or technical schools (National Center for Education Statistics, 1984). 
Projections of employment in occupations requiring a college degree do not 
indicate that college attendance rates will rise for economic reasons (U«S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1962). In the foreseeable future, the proportion 
of students who stop their formal education when they leave high school will 
remain large. 

However, it is possible to reconcile excellence and relevance — provided 
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that excellence is not defined only In terms of academic pursuits. Tbe key is 
commitment: an active effort by students tc accomplish something worthwhile. 

EndemlQ Anathv 

High schools do not now elicit a commitment to excellence by many 
students. To the contrary, boredom and apathy seem to prevail. In a 1977 
survey, high school principals cited ^^student apathy" as a serious problem 
more than they cited lack of resources, bureaucratic regulation, or any other 
problem (Abramowitz and Tenenbaum, 1978, p. 86). Likewise, high school 
teachers report "lack of student interest" as the biggest problem for them 
(Goodlad, 1984, p. 72). The Goodlad study also asked high school students 
what was the "one best thing" about their school. The top choice was "my 
friends," by 34 percent of the students. Only seven percent chose "classes 
I'm taking," and three percent said "teachers" ~ while eight percent chose 
"nothing"! (p. 77.) A 1984 survey by the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals found tbe same thing: friends and sports ranked much higher 
for students than did teachers, classes, or learning. In California, when 300 
students in several communities were asked to describe their school experience 
in one or two words, the most frequent response, by 43 percent, was "boring" 
(Citizens Policy Center, 1982). The fact that high school students typically 
report spending as much time watching television during one weekdav as they 
spend on homework in a whole week (see Table 5 below), likewise reflects 
little motivation to do school work. 

Who is to blame? Certainly not the high school teachers and 
administrators who spend their best energies trying to help students become 
good and useful citizens. In fact, we would not place major responsibility 
for the current situation on anyone now living. Students and educators now 
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working in high schools have Inherited a situation that is bound to frustrate 

all students except those who are actively competing for admission to 

Selective postsecondary institutions or who genuinely want to study* For the 

rest, frustration is likely to arise from the basic institutional split 

between education and production. In the U.S. and other industrial societies, 

a report for O.E.C.D. found 

"The dilemma of the curriculum for many young people can be 
simply put: schools are supposed to help prepare for one's 
future occupational role, but they operate in isolation 
from the actual world of work*" (Centre for Educational 
Research and Innovation, 1983, P« ^9)* 

Historically, this dilemma arose in the U.S. during the period from 

roughly 1890 to 1935. High schools were transformed from elite academies to 

institutions of mass education, compulsory schooling and child labor laws were 

enforced, and minimum wage laws were enacted all in response to the 

transition from a predominantly rural and agricultural to a predominantly 

urban and industrial economy. As the hierarchy of Jobs in the industrial 

economy took shape, schools were seen as places to keep children safe from the 

dangers of low-level work in factories and sweatshops, as well as to keep 

children from competing for Jobs against adult men, and also to nourish hope 

for able children to rise into the ranks of managers and professionals* In 

spite of John Dewey and others, the high school remained organized on the 

classical, subject*«centered model that prevailed when it was still an elite 

institution. It is still organized that way, in large part because most 

colleges and universities are. So today, as Sizer (1984) put it, 

"'Taking subjects' in a systematized, conveyor-belt way is 
what one does in high school. ..The adolescents are 
supervised, safely and constructively most of the time, 
during the morning and afternoon hour3, and they are off 
the labor market. That is what high school is all 
about. "(p. 83) 

Yet, around the edges of "school time," during summers or after school, 



most high school students now do manage to get Into the labor market. Recent 

surveys in the United States have found that 50 to 60 percent of high school 

students are holding paid Jobs at any given time, and 80 or 90 percent of the 

seniors have held at least one paid Job at some time during their high school 

years (Lewis £t Al* 1983; Lewln-Epsteln, 1981). Many students find their Jobs 

a welcome relief from school like the high school Junior quoted In the 

Eoyer (1983) report who said her classes were 

"pretty boring, but then I suppose that*s the way school 
classes are supposed to be...Thls year I*ve been working at 
McDonald*s so I can buy some new clothes and a stereo set. 
The work lsn*t all that hard or exciting, but still It 
makes me feel on my own and that I*m an adult person, that 
I*m doing something useful. In school, you never feel that 
way. Not ever. "(p. 202) 

This is not an unusual reaction. In 1980 the High School and Beyond survey 

estimated that, nationwide, 51.5 percent of the seniors who had ever worked 

for pay considered their present or most recent Job "more enjoyable than 

school" (Jones and others, 1983b, pp. 8-1 9)« 

let, by a substantially larger majority, 85 percent of the same seniors 

said their Jobs were "more important" than school. Students see high 

school as important for hard-headed, instrumental reasons. They believe they 

need a diploma to go to college, to get a good Job, or generally to compete in 

the world. A 1978 survey in California, designed to find out why so few 

students were making u«je of a new option to graduate from high school early by 

passing a state examination, discovered that these instrumental considerations 

were the reasons why most students intended to stay and fulfill the 

requirements for a regular diploma from their local high school (Stern, 1982, 

p. ^3)* While many students are indifferent to school work and impatient with 

the student role, they stay in high school because they would rather be bored 

than sorry. 
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The DrQPQut Problem 

But some students do drop out. The best data on high school dropouts come 
from the High School and Beyond (HS&B) survey, sponsored by the National 
Center for Education Statistics (Jones and others, 1983)« It began In the 
spring of 1980, with a baseline survey of about 30,000 sophomores and 28,000 
seniors enrolled In 1,015 public and private high schools. The schools were 
chosen by stratified probability sampling, and students within each school by 
simple random sampling. One major advantage of the HS&B data for learning 
about dropouts Is that they can be clearly distinguished from students who 
merely transferred from one high school to another. The first follow-up 
survey. In the spring of 1982, collected data from every I98O sophomore who 
was still attending the same school, and from about half of those who were no 
longer attending the same schools as In 193C. The school leavers -«* Including 
dropouts, transfers, and early graduates — were sampled at ^redesignated 
rates to produce sufficient numbers of cases various categories. 

Because students had different probabilities of being Included In the 
HS&B sample, the data must be weighted In order to compute unbiased estimates 
of means, proportions, or other characteristics for the student population as 
a whole. The average student In the 1982 national follow«*up sample represents 
134 students In the national population, but the sampling weight (the number 
of students in the population represented by one student in the sample) ranges 
from a minimum of 1«45 to a maximum of 3fl96 (Jones and others, I983, p. 26). 

Tables lA and IB show the percentage of dropouts giving various reasons 
for leaving school. In these tables, and subsequently except where noted, a 
dropout is a person who was enrolled as a sophomore in the spring of I98O but 



Table lA: Percentage of 1980 sophomore dropouts from public and private schools 
reporting each of the reasons for leaving school before graduation, 
by sex and race/ethnicity. 





Male 




Female 




Reasons 


Minor luy 


ucner 


nxnonuy 


uCiter 


School-related 










1. Expelled or suspendi^d 


14.3 


12.3 


3.2 


6.3 


2. Had poor grades 


31.2 


38.4 


30.0 


30.0 


3« School vf^s not for me 


1 A Q. 


A a 
• 0 


OA O 


'^A 1 


4. School ground too dangerous 


2.2 


2.9 


3.1 


1.1 


5. Didn't get into desired program 


12.8 


4.7 


5.0 


4.2 


6. Couldn't get along with teachers 


22.0 


19.8 


8.1 


10.2 


Family-related 










1. Married or planned to get married 


5.5 


7.6 


19.2 


36.4 


2 • Was pregnant 


XT /a 

Si/ A 


IN/ii 






3. Had to support family 


21.5 


9.3 


10.6 


7.1 


Peer-related 










1. Friends were dropping out 


6.0 


6.7 


1.7 


2.7 


2. Couldn't get along with studentc 


6.6 


4.7 


5.7 


6.0 


Health-related 










1. Illness or disability 


4.7 


4.6 


9.0 


5.3 


Other 










1. Offered job and chose to work 


24.1 


28.4 


12.8 


9.7 


2. Wanted to enter military 


8.3 


6.7 


1.1 


.6 


3. Moved too far from school 


2.2 


2.2 


5.5 


5.2 


4. Wanted to travel 


6.5 


7.3 


2.4 


8.5 


Sample size 


537 


648 


486 


615 



Notes: 



1. 
2. 



3. 



Students might report more than one reason. 

Minority group includes Hispanics, blacks, and American Indians and 
Alaskan Natives. Whites and Asian Americans were grouped together 
because they provided similar reasons for dropping out. 
The standard error of the difference between two percentages (d) 
can be approximated by taking the square root of the sum of the 



standard errors for pj and P2. That is s.e (d) = [s.e. (pi)2 

+ s.e. (P2)2]^ vrhere s.e. (p) = D[p(100-p) /n]^. n is the sample 
size and D is a correction factor estimated to be 1.6. The above 
spproximation generally is conservative. 
4. All percentages are based on weighted computations. 



Source: Peng, Takai, and Fettero (1983) 
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Table IB: Percentage of California 1980 sophomore dropouts from public and 
private schools reporting each of th3 reasons for leaving school 
before graduation, by sex and race/ethnicity. 



Male Female 
Reasons Minority Oth er Minority Other 

School-related 



1. 


Expelled or suspended 


17.3 


7.7 


1.6 


0 


2. 


Had poor grades 


2c .4 


^5 . 7 


3o . 1 


20. 2 


3. 


School was not for me 


20.8 


37.5 


47.1 


29.9 


4- 


School ground was too dangerous 


10.7 


0 


1.5 


0 


5. 


Didn't get into desired program 


11.0 


0.5 


18.5 


0 


6. 


Couldn't get along with teachers 


12.9 


3.2 


3.3 


2.9 


Family- 


-related 










1. 


Married or planned to get married 


4.1 


0 


18.6 


11.2 


2. 


Was pregnant 


NA 


NA 


13.8 


22.8 


3. 


Had to support family 


7.0 


18.9 


4.5 


1.0 


Peer-related 










1. 


Friends were dropping out 


1.0 


1.4 


4.5 


1.4 


2. 


Couldn't get along with students 


3.5 


0.1 


4.9 


2.4 


Health- 


-related 










1. 


Illness or disability 


2.7 


2.9 


2.1 


1.0 


Other 












1. 


Offered job and chose to work 


24.8 


19.0 


6.3 


13.6 


2. 


Wanted to enter military 


3.2 


11,8 


5.6 


0 


3. 


Moved too far from school 


4.1 


4.9 


3.5 


2.5 


4. 


Wanted to travel 


3.7 


1.4 


3.5 


14.0 


Sample 


size 


62 


58 


58 


41 
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who was not attenilng school, and had not yet graduated, two years later. 
Table lA Is from a paper by Peng and others (1983)* It shows the weighted 
percentage of dropouts from public and private schools who cite each reason 
for leaving. Respondents could cite more than one reason. Table IB is a 
parallel analysis of data from California students only. 

Overall, the single most common reason for dropping out wa:^ "School was 
not for me; I did not like s:chool." In California, this was the reason most 
often stated by white males and females, and by minority females. Among 
minority jiales it was third. Nationally, poor grades were a more common reason 
^^ang miuo^^ity dropouts, marriage or pregnancy were more common reasons for 
females, and minority males more often gave economic reasons. This is similar 
to the pattern of reasons found by Rumberger (1983) in his analysis of data 
from the 1979 National Longitudinal Survey of Youth Labor Market Experience^ 
In that survey, among dropouts who were 14 to 21 years old, the reason most 
often given as the primary cause for leaving was that they Misliked school." 

Dropping out, for some students, appears to be a response to the same 
dissatisfaction with school that many students feel, but which the dropouts 
feel more intensely or to which they respond more dramatically. Rather than 
cloaking themselves in apathy and looking to friends to make school life 
interesting, as many other students do, the dropouts simply leave. 

Even before they leave, their more negative response to school is 
evident. Table 2 displays attitudes toward school measured by the 1980 HS&B 
survey. On the whole, California sophomores express similar attitudes to those 
stated by sophomoras nationwide, except that more of the California sample say 
they occasionally cut a class. The biggest differences in attitudes are 
between the sophomores who became dropouts two years later and those who did 
not. The future dropouts expressed less satisfaction and interest in sc: 1, 
reported more disciplinary problems and class-cutting, and felt less safe n 
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Table 2. Attitudes toward school, public and private school students, 
19B0 High School and Beyond survey: percentages. 



I m satisfied vlth true 
the way my education false 
is going. missing 



19B0 U.S. 
sophomores* 

(n-27,113) 

62*7 
31.7 
5.6 



1980 California sophomores* * 1980 California 
total dropouts non-dropouts seniors** 



(n-2,739) (n-256) (n-2,A83) (n-1,362) 



60.7 
3A.2 
5.1 



A1.2 
49.8 
9.0 



64. A 
31.3 
A. 4 



57.3 
AO. A 
2.3 



I have had dlsclplln- true 17. A 18.6 29.7 16.5 11.9 

ary problems in school false 76.7 75.6 58.6 78.8 8A.9 

during the last year. missing 6.0 5.8 11.7 A. 7 3.2 



I am interested 
In school. 



tr\xe 

false 

missing 



72.9 
20.7 
6. A 



7A.A 
19.5 
6.1 



59.1 
28.9 
12.0 



77.3 
17.8 
5.0 



70.5 
26. A 
3.1 



I have been suspended true 10.8 10.1 

or put on probation false 83.1 83.6 

In school. missing 6.1 6.3 



17.3 
70.9 
11.7 



8.8 
86.0 
5.2 



10.1 
86.7 
3.2 



Every once in a 
while I cut a 
class. 



true 

false 

missing 



26.0 
67.9 
6.1 



36.0 
58.1 
6.0 



31, 



10.6 



31.9 
63.1 
5.1 



52. A 
AA.5 
3.1 



I don't feel hafe 
at this school. 



true 

false 

missing 



10.8 
82.9 
6.A 



10.0 
83.8 
6.2 



16. A 
73*0 
10.6 



8.8 
85.9 
5.3 



7.3 
89.0 
3.6 



*Percentage8 baaed on unweighted data. Source: Jones and others, 1983, pp. 8-A7, 6-A8. 
**Percentage8 based on data weighted by base-y«ar sampling weight. 
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T*blc 3. Feelings about life, public and private school sophomores, 
1980 High School and Beyond survey (percentages) 







1980 U.S. 


1980 California 


sophomores** 


During the past few weeks. 


sophomores* 


total 


dropouts 


non-dropouts 


did you ever feel... 


(n-27,118) 


(n«2,739) 


(n-256) 


(n«2,483) 


particularly sxclted 


or never 


J. 7 


3. 1 


5.0 


9 7 
2 . / 


interested 


once 


1 ^ 1 

13 . J 


16. 7 


21 . 7 


IS Q 
13 • O 


in aoiDetning? 


several times 




43.9 


39. 8 


A A A 




m 1 -»Jr 

a J.O' 


30. J 


31.3 


25.3 


32 . 3 




missing data 


5.3 


4.9 


8.2 


4.3 


so restless that you 


never 


. J 


♦> "J A 


20. / 


91 Q 

^ J. 7 


couldn't sit long in 


once 


9A 1 


♦> C C 

2 J . 2 


*5 C A 
2 J . H 


7S S 


a chair? 


several times 


1L R 
J*» . O 


3?. 8 


35 . 6 


11 5 




a lot 


19 Q 
1^.7 


12.0 


10.2 


19 1 




missing data 


5.9 


5.4 


8.0 


4.9 


proud because someone 


never 


in 9 


11.7 


IS Q 
lo . O 


10.7 


complimented you 


once 


X7 . ^ 


27. 8 


24 . 7 


28.4 


on something you 


several times 


A*7 Q 
Ha . 7 


43.4 


A 1 C 

41.3 


41 ft 

J. o 


had done? 


a lot 


10. / 


10.9 


6.8 


11 7 
11./ 




miiising data 


6.3 


5.9 


8.2 


5.H 


very lonely or 


never 




JO. J 


IS 1 


36.5 


remote from other 


once 


jA . *« 


3J. 2 




34.9 


people? 


several times 


1 Q A 
17.0 


17. o 


•Jrt 1 

20. J 


17. 3 


a lot 


A A 
D . <4 


6.2 


8.9 


S 7 




missing data 


6.8 


6.5 


11.8 


5.6 


pleased about 


never 


7.2 


7.6 


11.0 


O . 7 


having accomplished 


once 


23*8 


23.4 


24 . 7 


91 9 


something? 


several times 


49. 1 


49.2 


44.5 


sn 1 

3U. 1 


a lot 


13. 3 


13.3 


8.3 


1 A 9 




mi.ising data 


6.7 


6.6 


11.5 


5.7 


bored? 


never 


13.0 


12.4 


13.2 


12.2 




once 


2A. 9 


26.5 


22.2 


9 7 A 
2 / . 4 




several tines 


37.2 


39. 3 


36. 5 


10 Q 
J7 . 7 




a lot 


18*6 


15.0 


15.5 


1 A Q 
IM . 7 




missing data 


6.3 


6.8 


12.6 


5.7 


on top of the world' 


never 


Jl . o 


33. U 


11 fk 


32 .9 


once 


*7A Q 
Lh* 7 


24.6 


19.8 


25.5 






26. 5 


25.4 


24 . 7 


Z3 . 0 




a lot 


10. 2 


10.0 


11.1 


Q ft 
7 . O 




Aissing oata 


6.8 


7.1 


10.9 


6.3 


depressed or very 


never 


23.3 


26.0 


25.1 


26.2 


unhappy? 


once 


37.3 


J/ • J 


36.2 


37.8 










21.6 


23.5 




a lot 


8. 1 


6.5 


8.1 


6.2 




missing data 


6.6 


6.8 


9.1 


6.4 


that things were 


never 


lU. u 


Q ft 

7 . O 


12. 8 


9.2 


going your way? 


once 




24. / 


J 1 9 
2 J* ^ 


25.0 


several times 




47. 1 




47.8 




a lot 


1 A 1 

10. 3 


IK 1 


10.3 


1 ' - 2 




uissing data 


6. 9 


7.3 


10.1 


t.8 


upset because 


never 


38.7 


41.4 


41.5 


41.3 


•omeone criticized you? once 


34. A 


32.8 


25.8 


34.1 




several times 


V6.1 


14.9 


17.3 


14.4 




a lot 


4.3 


4.1 


4.5 


4.0 




missing data 


6.5 


6.9 


10.8 


6.1 



*Percentagea based on unweighted d«t». Source: Jones and others, 1983, pp. 8-45 to 8-47. 
♦♦Percentages based on data weighted by base-year sampling weight. 
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Table A. Values of public and private school sophomores. 19B0 High School 
and Beyond survey: percentage saying "very Important. 



How Inportant Is each of the 

followinj^ to you i n your life? 

"^I'^g successful In ny 
line of work. 

Finding the right person 
to marry and having 
a happy family life. 



19B0 U.S. 1980 California sophomores** 

sophomores* total dropouts non-dropouts 



81.8 
£0.1 



84. A 80.9 
80.7 75.7 



85.1 
61. 6 



1980 
California 
seniors** 

86.8 
77.0 



Having lots of money. 


32.9 


37.5 


A3.7 


36. A 


32.2 


Having strong friendships. 


77.7 


80.3 


76. A 


81.0 


80.8 


Being able to rind steaoy wor^. 


80.2 


80.7 


75.1 


81.8 


80.2 


Being a leader in my community. 


10.0 


8.1 


11.1 


7.6 


7.1 


Being able to give my children 
better opportunities than 
I*ve had. 


69,7 


69.2 


70.6 


68.9 


66.0 


Living close to parents and 
relatives. 


20.6 


22.2 


18.7 


22.9 


lA.O 


Getf'ing away from this area 
of the country. 


13.2 


11.6 


16.1 


10.8 


10.6 


Working to correct social and 
economic inequalities. 


U.O 


13.9 


12.8 


1A.2 


13.1 


Having children* 


39.5 


AG. 2 


39. A 


AO. A 


36.9 


Having leisure time to enjoy 
my own interests. 


67.0 


69. A 


68.9 


69.5 


69.5 


♦Percentages based on unweighted data 


• Source : 


Jones and 


others, 1983, 


pp. 8-Al 


to 8-A3. 


♦♦Percentages based on data weighted by base-year sampli.ig weights. 
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Table 5. Time spent on homework and watching television, public and prlvace 
school sophanores, 1980 High School and Beyond survey: percentages, 

1980 

1980 U.S. 1980 California sophomores** California 

sophomores* total dropouts non-dropouts seniors^* 



Husevork: hours per week 


(n-27,118) 


(n-2,739) 


(n-256) 


(n«2.483) 


(n- 1,362) 


none assigned 


2.1 


3.2 


11.6 


1.6 


4.3 


don't do it 


4.3 


3.9 


5.4 


3.6 


3.7 


less than 1 hr. 


13.3 


11.7 


14.3 


11.2 


16.0 


1-3 hrs. 


27.5 


26.2 


37.3 


24.1 


26.6 


3-5 hrs. 


23.8 


24.4 


16.4 


25.9 


23.4 


5-10 hrs. 


21.0 


21.9 


9.8 


24.2 


17.3 


Bore than 10 hrs. 


6.9 


7.6 


3.5 


8.4 


8.0 


missing data 


1.1 


1.0 


K6 


1.0 


0.6 


TV: hour? per day during weekdays 










none 


2.4 


3.0 


3.5 


2.9 




less than 1 hr. 


6.5 


9.3 


7.3 


9.7 




1-2 hrs. 


13.0 


15.9 


11.7 


16.7 




2-3 hrs. 


19.2 


20.9 


22.7 


20.6 




3-A bra. 


17.8 


15.6 


16.8 


15.3 




A-5 hrs. 


12.7 


11.7 


11.1 


11.9 




5 or more hrs. 


26. A 


21.5 


23.9 


21.0 




missing data 


2.0 


2.1 


3.0 


2.0 





*Percentages based on unweighted data. 

**Percentagea based on data weighted by base-year sampling weight. 
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school than their fellow sophomores who did not drop out. Before they leave, 
dropouts are clearly unhappier in school than other students. 

But dropouts are nearly as happy as other students outside of school. 
Table 3 shows that California sophomores who later dropped out reported only 
slightly higher frequency of negative feelings like boredom, loneliness, and 
depression, and only slightly lowK;r frequency of positive feelings like 
excitement and pride, compared to sophomores who did not drop out. The 
differences between dropouts and non-dropouts in feelings about life in 
general are much smaller than the differences in feelings about school. 
Similarly, Table k shows only small differences in stated values. These data 
do not support the simple view that students who drop out are generally 
troubled, anti-social, or sick. Apparently they have more trouble with school 
than with life in general. 

Table 5, showing time spent on homework and watching television, also 
indicates that the difference between dropouts and non«*dropouts is more 
pronounced in school-related behavior than in other behavior. The perce;>tage 
of future dropouts who, as sophomores, did at least five hours of homework a 
week was less than the percentage who did no homework at all. In contrast, 
among non-dropouts there were six times more who did at least five hours of 
homework a week than did none at all. But the contrast between the two groups 
in time spent watching television is not nearly as great. Among dropouts the 
percentage who watch at least four hours a day is a little more than three 
times the percentage who watch less than an hour or not at allj among non- 
dropouts it is a little less than three times. 

In sum, many students are apathetic about the content of school work. The 
fact that only a minority drop out before graduating does not imply that the 
dropouts are all pathological. Sophomores who later drop out are more negative 
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about scbool than sophomores who stay tvo nsore years. But Tables 2 and 5 show 
that in some ways — reported class-cutting and time spent on homework, 
expressed satisfaction and interest in school — - sophomores who later drop out 
are more like seniors than they are like sophomores who do not drop out. This 
suggests that sophomores who stay in high school may, by the time they are 
seniors, share more of the negative feelings that dropouts develop earlier. 

Why Dropping out is a Problem 

If high school classes are largely irrelevant and unproductive for many 
students, what is wrong with dropping out? We see several problems. First, 
many dropouts are not ready for the responsibilities of work, independent 
livingi marriage and parenthoodi or citizenship. They may be functionally 
Illiterate, unable to do numerical computations, and unskilled in acquiring 
Information or solving problems. Their lack of competence will handicap them 
and also will impose a burden on the rest of society. If finishing high school 
will make them competent, they should finish high school. 

On the other hand, some people may gain sufficient competence without 
finishing high school. If competence is the only concern, no one should leave 
school without it, and everyoi^a should be free to leave as soon as she/he 
acquires it. In reality, there are other concerns, including cost and the 
limits of legal compulsion, which make it impossible to guarantee that 
everyone leaving high school will be competent. As for those who become 
competent before completing all the courses required for graduation, 
California already has an early-leaving option, the California High School 
Proficiency Examination. This will be discussed further below. 

A second reason why dropping out is a problem is that the high school 
diploma has some value purely as a credential. In addition to the actual 
difference in capability between high school graduates and dropouts on 
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averagey having a high school diploma makes one a member of a group which is 
assumed to be more competent than high school dropouts (Spence, 1974). In 
particular! employers sometimes hire less competent high school graduates 
rather than more competent individuals who are high school dropoutSi because 
employers cannot easily measure competence directly, and because high school 
graduates on average perform better than dropouts. We will present some 
evidence about the credential value of a high school diploma for the 
California HS&B sample. 

The third reason why dropping out is a problem is that it is still 
correlated with characteristics of students that they cannot control. As we 
will shoWi these characteristics include race and ethnicityi socioeconomic 
background, frequency of moving from one school to another, and whether the 
father is present at home. It is unfair that certain groups of students are 
more likely to miss the benefits of finishing high school in part for reasons 
beyond their individual control. Public policy for high schools must aim to 
achieve not only excellence and relevance ^ but also fairness. 

Who drops out. Previous studies (Rumberger, 1983; Peng and others, 1983) 
have found that, among the major racial or ethnic groups nationwide, Hispanics 
and blacks have higher dropout rates than whites. This national pattern also 
occur? in California, as shown in the third column of Table 6. Among the 
class of 1982 as a whole, the statewide attrition rate from grade 10 to grade 
12 was 18.3 percent in public schools. It was 28.8 percent and 27«7 percent 
for Hispanics and blacks, respectively, but only 15«3 percent among whites. 

Strictly speaking, attrition rates are not the same as dropout rates. 
Attrition is the loss in enrollment from a given age cohort between two points 
in time, within a given geographic area. It includes net out- migration, which 
may be large for small geographic areas such as school districts. But for a 
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large state like California, or for the U.S. as a whole, net out-*migration is 
probably a very small part of attrition, so attrition rates can be treated as 
dropout rates. 

The 18.3 percent attrition between grade 10 and grade 12 for the 
California public school class of 1982 is more than half of the 31.1 percent 
total attrition rate for the class of 1982 from grade 9 through graduation. 
Nationwide, the total high school attrition rate (grade 9 through graduation) 
for thz class of 1982 was 27*2 percent ( Education Weck y January 9f 1985, p. 
13)* Total high school attrition rates are larger than attrition rates from 
grade 10 to grade 12 because they also include attrition between grades 9 and 
10 as well as twelfth graders who do not graduate. But most dropping out 
oocura between grades 10 and 12. 

Table 6 also displays public school dropout rates for the class of 1982 
between grades 10 and 12 measured by the HS&B survey. In computing these 
percentages, and in all subsequent analyses, the data were weighted by the 
1982 sampling weights. The fourth column shows that dropout rates measured by 
HS&B are lower for blacks and Hispanics, and higher for whites and "others," 
than the attrition rates computed from state enrollment data. Apparently 
there was some bias in the HS&B sample of dropouts, causing blacks and 
Hispanics to be under-represented, and Whites and "others" to be over- 
represented. The last two columns show the resulting difference in the 
estimated racial/ethnic composition of this dropout population. The sampling 
bias appears to have had its biggest effect on reducing the estimated 
proportion of dropouts who are black, because HS&B not only under«-estimated 
the dropout rate among blacks but also under*-represented blacks in the I98O 
base-year sample of sophomores. 

It is conceivable that the HS&B figures are right and the state attrition 
figures are not accurate measures of dropout rates. For instance, it Is 
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Table 6. 



California public school dropouts by race/ethnicity » grade 10 
to grade 12, from State Department of Education data and High 
School and Beyond survey; percentages. 





Percent of grade 10 
enrollment in California 
public schools. 1979-80 


Dropout rate, 
grade 10 to 
Rrade 12 


Percent or 
dropouts 




SDE 


HSB 


SDE^ 


HSB^ 


SDE HSB 


Hispanic 


19.4 


22.3 


28.8 


22.3 


30.6 26.8 


Black 


10.4 


7.9 


27.7 


13.9 


15.7 6.4 


Vhlte 


63.8 


60.6 


15.3 


17.5 


53.5 62.4 


Other^ 


6.5 


9.2 


0.5 


8.2 


0.1 4.4 


4 

All students 


100.1 


100.0 


18.3 


17.0 


99.9 100.0 



"Other" includes Filipino, other Asian and Pacific Islander, and American Indian. 

Difference between grade 10 enrollment in 1979-80 and grade 12 enrollment in 
1981-82, as percentage of grade 10 enrollment in 1979-80. Source: California 
State Department of Education. 

Wmber of 1980 sophomores not enrolled in school in 1982 (excluding early 
graduates), as percentage of number of 1980 sophomores. 

Percentages may not add to 100.0, due to rounding. 
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conceivable that some 10 o^ 15 percent of the black and Hispanic sophomores 
transferred either to out-of-state schools or to private schools ir 
California. In fact, the HS&B data reveal that 18 percent of the black 
sophomores did transfer to another high school between 1980 and 1982, compared 
to 12 percent of Hispanics and seven percent of whites. However, most 
transfers are to other public schools within the state. The higher transfer 
rate for black sophomores can therefore explain some, but not most, of the 
difference between statewide attrition and HS&B dropout rates. The remaining 
difference is attributable in part to some black sophomores reporting their 
race as American Indian — "American Indians" are a larger percentage of the 
HS&B sample than of the statewide enrollment — and in part to sampling 
error. Given the result that the HS&B dropout sample in California is biased 
by race/ethnicity^ subsequent analyses will be done separately for whites, 
blacks and Hispanics. 

Another reason for analyzing HS&B dropout data separately for whites, 
blacks, and Hispanics was given by Hirano-Nakanishi. Using the 1976 Survey of 
Income and Education, she showed that a large proportion of Hispanic dropouts 
leave school before they even reach tenth grade. She argues that this can 
invalidate comparisons between Hispanic and other dropout rates after tenth 
grade. However, she finds that the HS&B "California sample is relatively 
close to full representation" of Hispanic dropouts, because fewer Hispanic 
dropouts in California than in other states leave before tenth grade (pp. 16-* 
17)- 

Chart 1 compares dropouts with graduates. More precisely, it uses HS&B 
data to compare California public high school dropouts (i.e., students who 
were sophomores in 1980 but were not in school in 1982 and had not graduated), 
with California public high school students who were seniors in 1980 and had 
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Chart 1« Characteristics of California public high school dropouts, 
and graduates by college attendance, by race/ethnicity. 



-1 a.d. 



a.d. 



Overall 
mean 



+1 s.d. 



SES 

Hispanic 

black 

white 

Father present 
Hispanic 

black 

white 

Cognitive test 



Hispanic ^ 

^ black 



Grades 



white 

Hispanic 

black 

white 

Attendance 

Hispanic 

black 

white 

Proportion female 
Hispafiic 
black 
whitf 



1 3- 



2. 



i 3 

1 < 



z 

-I- 



1 



1^ 



—4 



3 1 



3 Z 
- 4 ' > 



2 i 



1-2 



1 2 



Key: 1 ■ dropouts, 2 ■ graduates never enrolled in postsecondary school, 3 ■ graduates 
siost recently in 2-year college, 4 - graduates most recently in A-year college. 
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graduated by 1982. The graduates here are divided Into three groups: those 
who had never (through February, 1982) been enrolled or taken classes In a 
civilian postsecondary school of any kind; those who bad most recently 
attended a two-year junior or community college; and those wlio had most 
recently attended a four-*year college or university. This classification 
omits those graduates (about 10 percent) who had most recently attended a 
vocational trade school or whose enrollment status Is unknown. This 
classification of graduates also ignores the various possible patterns of 
delay and transfer among types of postsecondary institution (see Campbell and 
others, 19Si}). 

Chart 1 displays mean characteristics of the four groups along a scale 
centered at the overall mean for all 1980 sophomore dropouts and all 1980 
senior graduates combined. Distances between the four group means are 
compared to the standard deviation among individuals in the whole group 
consisting of dropouts and all graduates combined. Estimated standard 
deviations of the group means would be much smaller: from »07 to .27 times the 
Individual standard deviation, depending on the size of the particular group. 
The unweighted numbers of Hispanics in groups 1, 2, 3 and 4 (see Key in Chax*t 
1) are 96, 95, 202 and 47f respectively; the numbers of blacks, in the same 
order, are 14, 25, and 30; and the numbers^ of whites are 99, 71, 197 and 
77. 

The first characteristic compared in Chart 1 is socioeconomic status, 
SES. This is an index computed for each student as the average of five 
components: . father's occupation (Duncan SEI scale), father's and mother's 
education, family income, and an index of reading materials and other 
possessions in the student's home (Jones and others, 1983, pp. 62-6M). The 
five components were each separately standardized before being averaged to 
form the SES index, so that all components have approximately equal weight. 
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Chart 1 shows that high school dropouts on average come from families 
with lower SES than the families of students who graduate. Thfs Is consistent 
with other statistical studies of dropouts (Rumberger^ 1983; Peng and others, 
1983; Mare, 1980; Hill, 1979; Bachman and others, 1971). It is interesting 
that, among Hispanics and blacks, high school graduates who attend no 
postsecondary school have lower average SES thac the dropouts. However, we 
should not attach too much importance to this, given the small number of black 
dropouts and possible unknown bias in the sample. 

Dropouts are less likely than graduates to be living wii;h their fatherse 
They are therefore more likely to lack both the material and the psychological 
support that fathers may provide. Like SES, absence of a father at home is a 
strong correlate of dropping out that students cannot control. Another 
predetermined characteristic, gender, does not appear in Chart 1 to be 
strongly correlated with dropping out. 

Chart 1 also displays three variables that are to some degree 
controllable by students: attendance, grades and test scores. Of these, 
attendance is probably most controllable by students. It was measured by the 
HS&B survey simply by asking students how many days between fall and 
Christmas, 1979, they had been absent for reasons other than Illness. Dropouts 
clearly reported more of such absences. They also reported lower grades so 
far in high school. Not surprisingly, high school grades and attendance 
correlate strongly with how long students stay In school. 

The cognitive t^st index is each atudent^s average standardized score on 
tests of reading, vocabulary and math. Sophomores and seniors took different 
tests, but the index was constructed to have a nearly identical distribution 
among sophomores and seniors (Jones and others, I983, p. 62). Since these are 
achievement tests, they reflect Innate abilities and environmental Influences 




Table 7. Characteristics of 1980 \m sophomores who had or had not dropped out In 1982 
from California public schools, by number of dropouts each school contrlbutsd 
tc liS&B sample. 
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as well as how ouch effort students put into both schoolwork and this 
particular test-taking exercise itself. Dropouts scored lower than graduates 
who went to collegei but higher than graduates who never attended 
postsecondary class^^s* Evidently dropouts as a group are not at the very 
bottom of the test distribution. 

Another way to answer the question, "Who drops out?" is to compare I98O 
sophomores who dropped out with 1980 sophomores who did not. We made this 
comparison^ using a multivariate logit model. This allows the infL^ence of 
each predictor to be estimated with the other predictors statistically 
controlled. Among whites, dropouts were significantly more likely to be from 
low SES families, and also were likely to have changed ?5chools more often 
because they or their families had moved. Changing schools was also 
significantly associated with dropping out among Hispanic females. (Seniors 
were not asked the question about changing schools, so this variable does not 
appear in Chart 1.) Among whites, dropouts also had significantly worse 
attendance and, among males, worse grades. White males were significartly more 
likely to drop out if their fathers were absent, as were Hispanic males. Poor 
attendance was slgnific;^tly associated with dropping out among both male and 
female Hispanics. Poor grades were a 'itatistically significant predictor of 
dropping out for black males and Hispanic females. All these results are 
consistent with Chart 1, though not all the differences in Chart 1 were 
statistically significant in the muiMveu^iate logit analysis. 

Finally, I98O soDhomores were divided into groups according to hew many 
dropouts had been found at their school in the HS&D sample. The purpose in to 
see how much of the difference between dropouts and non-dropouts can be 
attributed to differences among schools, as opposed to difforences among 
students within achools. For instance, does the difference between the 
average SES of dropouts and non-dropouts mean that schools with low average 




SES have more dropouts, or that In any school lu is the students with lower 
SES who tend to drop out — • or both? The answer, in general, is some of both, 
as Table 7 shows. In schools with more dropouts, both the dropouts and the 
Don-dropouts tend to have lower SES and lower test scores, and larger 
percentages are Hispanic, Within all categories of schools — both those that 
contributed more dropouts to the HS&B sample and those that contributed fewer 
~ the dropouts were less likely to be living 7ith their fathers, had changed 
schools more often, scored lower than non-dropouts on the HS&fl test battery, 
reported lower grades (a high number i/i Table 7 means low grades), were more 
often absent for reasons other than illness, and had lower SES, This 
comparison suggests that dropping out is more strongly and consistently 
related to characteristics of individual students than to differences between 
schools. Where d.tfferences between hlgh«*dropout and low-dropout schools do 
exist, they are usually in the same direction as the differences between 
students vho do and do not drop out. 

Table 7 does show a couple of interactions between school and individual 
characteristics. In schools with fewer dropouts, the sophomores who do 
drop out are more likely to be male and Hispanic. But in schools with more 
dropouts, it is the dropouts who are more likely to be male and Hispanic. 
Apparently, male dropouts and Hispanic dropouts tend to concentrate in schools 
where the numbers of dropouts are greatest. 

Dtaadvantaffea of dropping ou t. The correlation of cropping out ^'ith 
characteristics that students cannot control implies that dropping out cannot 
be consid*ired a free and unconstrained ;hoice on the part of individual 
studentSi Vfhat makes this problematic is that leaving high school without a 
diploma does put these individuals at a disadvantage. 

The first obvious disadvantage is that high school dropouts are much less 
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likely than graduates to continue in school. Some do take the GED examination, 
and in California it is possible to enter community college at age 18 even 
without a high school diploma. But Table 8 shows that, in the short run at 
least, hardly any of the 1980 sophomores who had dropped out were taking 
college courses two years later* (Tables 8-12 include students who were in 
private as well as public schools in 1980.) 

Furthermore, there is abundant evidence that individuals who never 
acquire a high school diploma are at a. permanent disadvantage in the labor 
market. In March, 1982 the overall unemployment rate for the civilian work 
force age 16 and over was 9.7 percent, but for those with only ;>ne to three 
yerj?s of high school the unemployment rate wa?.. 18,1 percent — almost twice 
the average (Statistical Abstract of the D,S, 1984. Table 680), Annual 
earnings of men age 25 and older who had finished only one to three years of 
high school were just 71 percent of average earnings for all msn that age in 
1981. This was down sharply from 86 percent only ten years earlier. Fifteen 
years before that, in 1956> annual earnings of men age 25 and older who had 
oxie to three years of high school were 99 percent of the average of all men in 
that age group (Grant and Snyder 1983f p. 191 )• This indicates that the labor 
market disadvantage of dropouts has grown at an accelerating rate in the past 
30 years. The evident reason is the rapid increase in the proportion of 
workers with high school diplomas or more. In 1959 only a minority of the 
civilian Ish^r force age 16 and older were high school graduates. But by 1970 
the proportion with diplomas had reached almost two-thirds, and in March, 1982 
it exceeded 78 percent (Statistical Abstract of the U.S. 1984; U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1975). As workers without high school diplomas have become a 
smaller minority, they have been increasingly stigmatized. 

Early indications of dropouts' difficulties in the labor market appear in 
Tables 8-12 and Chart 2. Among individuals who were participating in the 




Table 8 : "Wiat were you doing the first wed of February 1982? (MARK ALL THAT APPLY)" 

Responses by 1980 sophomore dropouts and 1980 seniors in 

Spring 1982, High School and Beyond survey, California data: percentages. 

1980 SENIORS . 



ACTIVITY 1980 SOPHOMORE DROPOUTS Not now in Now in 

A-vr college 4-yr colleRe 

Male Female Male Female Male Female 

Working for pay at a 

full-time or part-time job 50.6 51.1 67.2 65.2 37.1 35.6 



Taking academic courses at 

a two or four-year college 5.1 

Looking for work 24.9 

Sample size 149 



6,4 41.6 34.8 98.5 93.5 

13.0 9.8 13.6 1.3 1.3 

133 487 546 121 156 



Table 9: Hours per week on current or most recent job in Spring 1982, 
by 1982 s,v^phomore dropouts and 1980 seniors, High School and 
Beyond svrvey, California data: percentages. 



HOURS PER WEEK 

Less than 4 

5-14 

15-21 

22-29 

30-34 

35-40 

41 or more 

Missing data or 
not employed 

Sample Size 



1980 SOPHOMORE DROPOUTS 
Male Female 
1.9 1.2 



1980 SENIORS 



8.5 
6.3 
8.4 
11.6 
20.5 
17.8 

25.0 
149 



10.7 
9.3 
19.2 
11.9 
32.6 
7.4 

7.7 

133 



Not now in 
4-yr college 
hfale Female 

1.7 1.0 



7.2 10.0 

12.7 15.6 

7.5 9.9 

9.6 5.9 
35.0 44.5 
14.0 4.8 

11.2 8.4 

487 546 



Now in 

4-yr college 
Male Female 

0.3 0.3 



17.1 14.0 



33.3 
5.6 
11.7 
20.6 



34.3 
16.3 
4.5 
21.1 



7.9 0.8 



3.6 8.6 



121 156 
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Table 10: Hourly pay on current or most recent job in Spring 1982, 
for 1980 sophomore dropouts and 1980 seniors. High School 
and Beyond survey, California data: percentages. 

1980 SENIORS 

HOURLY PAY 1980 SOPHOMORE DROPOUTS Not now in Now in 

A-vr college A-yr college 

Male Female Male Female Male Female 
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Table II: 



Subjective characteristics of current or most recent job in Spring 1982, 
for 1980 aophoaore dropouts and 1980 seniors. High School and Beyond 
survey* California data: percentages. 
IN DESCRIBING YOUR PRESENT 

1980 SOPHOMORE 
DROPOUTS 



OR MOST PSCENT JOB, WOULD 
YOU SAY IT IS 



A place where people goof off? 
YES 
NO 

Missing data or not employed 



Male Female 



A. 9 
62.1 
33.0 



IA.8 
72.1 
13.2 



Not nov in 
A-yr college 
Male Female 



1980 SENIORS 



II. 7 
56.9 
31. A 



II. I 
63.2 
25.6 



Nov in 
A-yr college 
Male Female 



21.9 
57.3 
20.8 



8. A 
66.1 
25.5 



Something you do just for the 
money? 

YES 
NO 

Missing data or coc employed 



36.3 
3A.A 
29. A 



50.5 
31.7 
17.8 



Not asked 



Not asked 



More enjoyable than school? 
YES 

m 

Missing data or npt (amployed 



35.1 
32.0 
33.0 



66.3 
16.7 
17.0 



33.9 
31.6 
3A.5 



37.9 
3A.A 
27.7 



26.0 21.5 
5A.7 51.7 
19.2 26.9 



Encourages good work habits? 
YES 
NO 

Missltig data or not employed 



52.6 
13.7 
33.7 



58.9 
23.9 
17.1 



63.5 
11.7 
^A.8 



72.6 
II. 1 
16.2 



62.5 6A.A 
28-9 13.8 
8.6 21.8 



More Ifflportant ior you than school? 

YES 23. A 29.0 Not asked Kot asked 

NO 38.3 53.9 

Hissilhg data or not employed 38.2 17.1 



S/iuple iixe 



1A9 133 A87 5A6 I2i 156 
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Fable 12: Kind of work on current or most recent job in Spring 1982, for 
1980 sophomore dropouts and 1980 seniors; High School and Beyond 
survey, Calltornla data: percentages. 

1980 SENIORS 



ACTIVITY 


1980 SOPHOMORE DROPOUTS 
Male Female 


Not now in 
4-vr college 
Male Female 


Now in 
4-vr collea 
Male Female 


Lawn or odd jobs 


8.3 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 0.0 


Restaurant job 


18.9 


23.2 


7.5 


6.6 


17.4 12.5 


Child care 
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0.7 
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Farm work 
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Factory work 
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14.8 2.8 
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Office, clerical 


0.0 
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32 I 40.8 


Hospital, health 
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0.6 


0.9 


3.3 


0.1 2.1 
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5.8 
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2.8 11.4 


Sample size 
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labor force ~ i.e., were either working for pay or looking for work the 
figures in Table 8 imply unemployment rates for dropouts of 33 and 20 percent 
for males and females, respectively. The male and female unemployment rates 
for 1980 seniors not in four«-yea:' college were 13 and 17 percent, 
respectively. Especially among males, recent dropouts were having a much 
harder time finding work. 

The disadvantages of recent dropouts relative to recent graduates partly 
reflect the fact that the dropouts are younger. But this does not make the 
comparison inappropriate. To the contrary, the simple fact of the matter is 
that students who drop out must compete against recent graduates who are 
older. This is a real part of the immediate disadvantage dropouts face. 

In the 1982 follow up survey about half the dropouts said they already 
had a Job lined up before they left school, and about half of those said they 
were already working on that job before they left*, These dropouts did 
experience less unemployment than the others. A logistic regression of 
unemployment on these variables, controlling for SES, gender, and test scores, 
showed that dropouts who were already working or had a Job lined up before 
they left school were about 20 percent less likely to be unemployed in 1982. 
In spite of that, the overall unemployment rate among dropouts was 
considerably higher than among recent graduates, as Table 8 showed. 

If they do succeed in finding work, dropouts do almost as well as recent 
graduates (not in four-year college) in terms of hourly wages and number of 
hours worked per week. Tables 9 and 10 show median hours and wages for 
unemployed dropouts were nearly the same as for recent graduates. Table 11 
also shows little difference between dropouts* and graduates* appraisal of 
whether their jobs permit **goofing off** or encourage good work habits. 

But Table 11 also shows something of the dropouts* dilemma. More 
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dropouts agree than disagree that their work is "more enjoyable than school." 
Not surprisingly, the margin among dropouts is greater than among graduates 
not in rour«*year college, and among employed graduates who are attending four- 
year college the margin is rex :rsed, with only a small proportion agreeing 
that their (part-time) Jobs are more enjoyable than school. The dilemma for 
dropouts, however, is that most of them say that their work is not "more 
important" than school. Even though they disliked school so much that they 
dropped out, and even though most of them enjoy work more than school, these 
youngsters continue to assert the importance of education. This pattern of 
responses in California is the same as the national pattern, and is consistent 
with the 1982 response by most dropouts, both in California and nationwide, 
that leaving school was AfijL a "good decision" for them (Jones and others, 
1983f pp. 8-160, 8-167). Dropouts JtOfii they have put themselves at a 
disadvantage. 

Further evidence of the dropouts* disadvantage in the Job market is in 
Table 12, which shows the kind of work dropouts and graduates were doing in 
1982. Compared to the high school graduates who were not in four-year 
college, dropouts were far less likely to hold office or clerical Jobs, and 
they were less often employed in skilled trades. The dropouts were more often 
working in restaurants or factories, on farms, or in odd Jobs. It appears 
that more dropouts hold Jobs that lack physical amenity, demand less skill, 
and probably offer less opportunity for advancement. 

Chart 2 compares the 1982 labor market experience of white, black and 
Hispanic graduates and dropouts. As in Chart 1, distances beteen group means 
are compared to the standard deviation of each variable in tho combined sample 
of dropouts and grduates. As in Tables 8-12, the biggest difference between 
dropouts and graduates is in the rate of unemployment, among those in the 
labor force. Among those who have Jobs, dropouts earn almost as much per hour 
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Chart 2. Prograa participation and early labor market outcomes of 
California public high school dropouts* and graduates by 
college attendance, by race/ethnlclty. 
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recently in 2-year college, A ■ graduates most recently in 4-year college. 
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or per week as graduates. Indeed, black dropouts were actually earning more 
money, ^ d also experiencing less unemployment, than black graduates. This 
may be due to the peculiarities of the HS4B sample of black dropouts in 
California, as discussed above. But such anomalies sometimes also crop up in 
national data: for instance, the official unemployment rate amcng blacks 25 
to 64 years old in 1982 was 16,1 percent for high school graduates with no 
further schooling, but only 11 percent for those with one to three years of 
high school, and 15 percent for those who had not completed more than eight 
years of school (Bureau of Labcr Statistics, Aug, 28, 1983), A high school 
diploma by itself may in fact confer a smaller or less consistent advantage to 
blacks than to whites or Hispanics. 

Despite this exception, dropouts on average do fare worse than high 
school graduates in the labor market. But is this difference due to lack of a 
complete 4igh school education itaelf, or is it attributable to the lower SES, 
lower academic achievement, and other characteristics associated with dropping 
out in the first place? Our resuJts, reported in Table 13, indicate that the 
lack of a complete high school education often does make a substantial 
difference^ apart from the dropouts* prior characteristics. Using the dat^' on 
high school itraduates who had never enrolled in postsecondary school as of 
1982, we used ordinary least squares regression to fit a predictive equation 
of the form, 

= b^ + b^x^i + b2X2i + bgXgi 
where s predicted or expected hourly wage for student i, 

X^j^ s SES of student i, 

= achievement test index of s'.udent i, and 
^3i ~ student i, coded 0 or 1 . 
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Table 13 Labor market outconies in 1982 for public high school gra-^uates 
never enrolled in postsecondary school, for public high school 
dropouts, and for dropouts if treated as graduates, by racial/ 
ethnic group; High School and Beyond survey, California data. 

Dropouts if treated 
Graduates Dropouts as Graduates 

Mean hourly wage 

Hispanic $4.35 $4.14 $4.52 

black 4.21 4.53 4.22 

white 4.20 3.93 4,23 

Mean weekly earnings 

Hispanic $166.72 $123.52 $177.09 

black 143.56 143.82 141.06 

white 137.45 139.36 138.65 

Unemployment (percent of civilian labor force) 

Hi&panic 24.3 50.2 20. 1 

black 24.8 25.0 0.6 

white 5.8 26.9 0.0 
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The estimated coefficients through bj measure the average relationship 
brcween these three predictors and hourly wages for high school graduates 
never enrolled in postsecondary school. These coefficients were then used to 
compute 

Id = bo + '^l^ld + V2d + *>3*3d' 
where x^^, ^2d* ^3d average SES, achievement, and gender of high 

school dropouta, and is therefore the predicted hourly wage of a graduate 
with the same characteristics as the average dropout. Equivalently, is 
what the average dropout would have earned if the relation of hourly wage to 
these characteristics were the same as for the high school graduates. The 
value of Y^ is shown in the third column of Table KB* The table also shows 
the results of similar computations for weekly earnings and uaemployment. The 
relation of unemployment to SES, achievement, and gender was estimated by 
logistic regression. 

Table 13 shows that dropouts had higher unemployment rates than graduates 
in fact, but if they had been treated as graduates in the labor market, the 
dropouts' unemployment rates would hc:ve been not only lower than they were in 
fact, but also lower than the graduates' unemployment rates. The reason why 
dropouts, if treated as graduates, would have done better than the graduates 
actually did is that dropouts on average had higher achievement test scores, 
and these are correlated with better labor market outcomes. (See Chart 1. 
Also, the alert reader may have seen some small discrepancies between the data 
in Chart 2 and Table 13; these are due to cases with one or more missing 
variables being excluded from the analysis in Table 13.) 

Table 13 shows that Hispanic and white dropouts would also have been 
better off in terms of earnings if they had been treated in the labor market 
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as if they were graduates. For blacks, again, lack of a complete high school 
education does not appear, on average, to create a disadvantage In terms of 
earnings. But this Is the only exception to the general pattern In Table 13. 
In general, lack of a complete high school education does olr'^'^^^h early 
prospects for employment and earnings, even allowing for the fact that the 
students who dcop out already possess some characteristics that put them at a 
disadvantage In the labor market. This conclusion differs from that of 
Bachman and others (1971)ff who emphasized that dropping out was a "symptom" of 
prior disadvantages, more than a major problem In Itself. 

Our results do Indicate that dropping out itself does cause problems in 
the labor market for the dropouts, but from our data we cannot tell why. One 
seemingly obvious explanation Is that dropouts have not learned some Izaportant 
skills or information C;hat other students acquire in the last year or two of 
high school. The fact that dropouts on average scored higher on the HS&B 
tests than graduates who did not attend postsecondary school does not 
necessarily mean that the dropouts knew more, because the 1980 sophomores and 
^'eniors took different tests. On the vocabulary, reading, and math parts the 
sophomore and senior tests shared some items in common, but the non-shared 
items made the senior test more difficult. Sophomores also took tests in 
science, writing, and civics, while seniors were given three tests not based 
on curricular content: testing associative memory, perceptual speed and 
accuracy, and visualization in three dimensions. The composite test score 
measures where a sophomore stood in the distribution of sophomores, or where a 
senior placed in the distribution of seniors, but the scores were computed to 
produce nearly identical distributions, so it is i^ossible to compare 
sophomores* and seniors' 1980 test scores. The findings in Table 13 imply 
that if employers rewarded dropouts who stood high in the sophomore test 
score distribution the same way that they rewarded graduates who stood higher 
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in the senior test score distribution, then dropouts would have substantially 
better prospects of employment and earnings. But a graduate who placed at a 
certain percentile in the senior distribution may actually know more than a 
dropout who placed at the same point in the sophomore distribution, and the 
difference in knowledge may matter to employers. A dropout may be smart but 
still not know enough. 

Lack of a complete high school education may also matter to employers for 
other reasons* The fact that recent dropouts are younger than recent 
graduates may imply a difference in maturity. In addition, apart from any 
actual differences in maturation, ckill, o^ knowledge, employers may prefer 
graduates because they assume graduates are more likely than dropouts to 
possess certain desirable habits or personality traxts. Such traits or habits 
may include punctuality, respect for authority, tolerance for tedium, and 
willingness to take new responsibilities. High school may not actually do 
much to change these habits or traits, but it may effectively '"screen" those 
who have them from those who do not» If this were the QSilz reason why 
employers preferred high school graduates to dropouts, then a high school 
education would have no payoff if no students dropped outi 

Though the HS&B data provide no test of whether the observed payoff from 
finishing high school Is the result of what students actually learn there or 
whether high school merely screens out students who already possess certain 
characteristics that employers value, the data do indicate that dropping out 
is correlated with background characteristics beyond students* control, and 
that lack of a complete high school education creates add^t^Qnal difficulties 
for youngsters in the labor market. That is why dropping out is a problem. 
Siimmarv of Flnr<4npfa nn California Dropouts 

Major findings from our analysis of California HS&B data may be 
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sumnarlzed as follows. 

Reasons for droo nlng out. Not liking school Is the reason given most 
often. A few exceptions appear in our data: minority dropouts in California 
report poor grades as a more important reason generally, minority males cite 
economic reasons more frequently, and minority females cite pregnancy or 
marriage as more important than simply disliking school among their reasons 
for leaving. 

Comparing 1980 sophomores who were still in school two years later with 
sophomores vbo later left without graduating, we found similar feelings about 
life in general but quite different feelings about school. Sophomores who 
later drop out do not appear generally more troubled or alienated than other 
sophomores, but they are clearly more negative about school. 

Who dropfl n\i%'? Hispanic and black students, children from families w.tch 
low socioeconomic status or where the father is absent, and students who have 
frequently moved from one school to another are more likely to drop out. 
These are all background factors beyond the control of students themselves. 
In addition, low achievement and more frequent absence from school often 
precede dropping out. Generally, students with these characteristics are more 
likely to drop out whether they are in a school where the overall dropout rate 
is high or low — except that Hispanic students are less likely than other 
students to drop out from schools where the overall dropout rate is low. 

Conaequenoes of dropping out. High school dropouts are far less likely 
than high school graduates to attend postsecondary school. They are far more 
likely to be unemployed — 33 percent of male dropouts in our California 
sample were unemployed compared to only 13 percent of their classmates who 
finished high school and were in the labor market at the time of the follow-up 




survey. The disadvantage for females Is les5 20 percent of female dropouts 
compared to 17 percent of graduates. Compared to graduates, employed dropouts 
were more likely to be fousd in kitchens, farms, and factories than in stores 
or offices. Furthermore, dropouts* difficulties in the Job market can be 
attributed mainly to the fact that they dropped out, not to disadvantages that 
were evident before they left school. If potential employers treated drop-- 
outs the same way they treat graduates who do not attend postsecondary school, 
the dropouts* difficulties would diminish greatly. 

Host sophomores who later dropped out did not regard it as a good 
decision. Thoae who were working usually said they enjoyed their Jobs more 
than school, but most still indicated their work was less important than 
school would be. 
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jSchQQl-Pasgd Student Rgt^ntlon ProKraas 



In this section of our report, we catalogue and describe several programs 
offered by California school districts which have some expectation of Influen- 
cing the decisions of youngsters to stay In school. The programs Included are 
cont i nuation education , work eynerlenoe prf uoation^ alternative sGhoola. and 
indePgndent study* For each of these, we attempt to outline the nature and 
scope of current offerings, such as we can determine from available Informa- 
tion. A dominant theme In what follows Is the current unavailability of many 
descriptive statistics which we would like to know. Central collection of even 
basic data regarding many of these programs numbers of pupils, at what 
grade levels, doing what, benefitting from what resources, and with what 
results ~ Is haphazard or non-existent. There seem to be several Important 
reasons for this which contribute to our overall understanding of the high 
school dropout problem In our schools. So we begin with a discussion of what 
one faces at the present time when making Inquiries such as ours. 
The Organizational Abvaa of Dropout Prevention 

No one is clearly responsible for addressing the problem of dropouts. 
School Attendance Review Boards (SARBs) are given this responsibility by state 
law, but they are given no state resources, and in practice they deal with 
only a tiny fraction of the students who drop out. Instead, responsibility 
for retaining more students can only be interpreted to be spread rather thinly 
across entire systems ~ curricular programs should be stronger, classes more 
relevant, campuses safer, counselors more perspicacious, parents more interes- 
ted, ;>upils more persistent, and so on. Second, since no single employee — 
administrator, principal, counsellor, or teacher — or organizational dlviaiot^ 
takes charge of the institution's capacity for retaining youngsters until 
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graduation, no one Is evaluated on this dimension. And even supposedly drop- 
out targeted programs themselves are not systematically evaluated on this 
criterion either. Efforts vhich are at all focused on the needs of dropout- 
prone pupils tend to be fragmented and decentralized in our schools and their 
successes or failures are not in simple terms of who is or is not dropping 
out. And finally, at both levels extensive study thus far has been concen- 
trated on the traita of dropouts, and not on the more problematic tasks of 
evaluating what inclines pupils to persevere or to withdraw and under what 
conditions. In sum. Deal suggests that colleges (and we suggest that our 
schools) have not mounted much of a concerted attack on student attrition. A 
primary implication of this is that very little data which is pertinent to 
grasping the nature of dropping out behavior is collected by state authori- 
ties, and what little may be known at various school districts is largely 
incomparable from place to place. At least in the case of California schools, 
this may change in light of our increasing realization of the extent and 
growth of the problem. 

In fact, an attempt was made by the Legislature in 1984 to require school 
districts to report annual data concerning high school dropouts to the State 
Department of Education. The age, grade level, qualification as bilingual, 
and reason for dropping out for those leaving school each year would have been 
sought and tabulated. The bil' (AB 3287, sponsored by Assemblywoman Molina) 
passed but was vetoed by the Governor. In addition, an attempt to establish 
education clinics to help dropouts with an appropriation of $2 million (SB 
2181, Torres) was also passed and vetoed that year. 

The programs we describe below are sometimes considered to be the 
schools' arsenal for confronting potential or actual school dropouts. And 
yet, when we examine both the goals established in legislation for these 
programs, and also the words used to describe them by those in the field who 
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conduct tbem, helping potential or actual dropouts is not clearly indicated as 
the primary purpose of any of them. We instead impute such intentions to a 
variety of school-based programs which either promote student ties to poten- 
tial employers, or which have arisen at least in part to address problems of 
habitual truancy. Our overriding presumption has been that if regular school 
programs of general or college preparatory education are not capable of 
inspiring completion of the high school diploma, then perhaps this could be 
achieved through some alternative arrangement which promotes more positive 
ties to the world dropouts would be facing anyway — namely the world of work. 

Our difficulties in coming to any important conclusions about the 
effectiveness of these programs are apparent in some very critical inf or mation 
gaps. While we know something of the numbers of California youngsters who 
drop out, we do not know with any precision which of these or other programs 
they may have participated in while still in school, nor what effects such 
participation may have had on their decisions to leave, (The HS4B survey 
gives some partial information, which we report below,) Also missing is any 
info: m-tion which would help us to assess the effects that the availability of 
these programs has on those potential dropouts still in school. Our actual 
understanding of these programs falls far short of these ideals. For most of 
these programs, we cannot determine with any reliability even the numbers of 
children served, nor much of a generalizable nature s&out what participation 
has meant for the youngsters involved. An obvious conclusion of our work is 
that more comprehensive data gathering could contribute greatly to sound 
policy-making regarding these issues. We turn now to California's school- 
based programs putatively tied to dropouts. 
Continuation High Sohoola 

Continuation education is the oldest of California's alternative 



education programs. It was established by the Legislature In 1919 at the same 
time that compulsory school attendance was extended through age 17« Its Ini- 
tial purpose was to provide a part-time setting which would encourage employed 
youngsters to complete high school It certainly constituted a way for the 
many who were working at the time of the enactment of a higher compulsory 
attendance age to maintain needed Jobs and still comply with the new law. 
Since that time, the purpose of encouraging high school completion has re- 
mained central to continuation education; but the participants now include 
many beyond those for whom Jobs and school conflict. Others whose circum- 
stances preclude full-time school attendance attend, among them youngsters 
with adverse health or disability conditions , those with children of their own 
to care for» and some engaged in Juvenile court proceedings. Another group of 
participants are those who previously dropped out of school and whC| wishing 
to return to their education! must await the start of a semester to begin. 
(High schools sometimes do not allow dropouts to re-enter school in the middle 
of a semester.) Some students have been assigned to continuation schools by 
their high schools as a result of disciplinary proceedings (Campi 1980f p. 45; 
Hill, 1984). 

Continuation education is adc^ressed in the California Education Code 
)9ectlons 48400-48454, and CAC sections 11000-11010. By law, continuation 
schools operate a minimum of 175 days a year (the same requirement as for 
other high schools) at least three hours a day. Students employed part time 
(defined as less then 30 hours a week) must attend at least 15 hours per week, 
while a full-time employed student must attend a minimum of 4 hours a week. 
Students may also satisfy compulsory attendance requirements by combined 
attendance at continuation schools and regional occupational centers (EC 
48430). 

Legislative action in 1965 required all districts maintaining a high 
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school (or high schools with 100 or more students In the 12th grade) to 
provide a continuation education program ~ either designated classes within 
the conventional school or a separate continuation school. In the same year a 
law was enacted "which made it mandatory for school districts to send students 
to continuation classes after ten days of suspension in any one year or be 
penalized financially by receiving less state money" (Yeas, 1969, p, 5), 
These actions, coupled with state incentives offered through the Foundation 
Aid Program, spurred the growth of separate continuation schools; there are 
now about i|19 such schools in contrast to only 66 of them in 1966 (Yoas, p, 
6). Defined as "small necessary high schools" (EC 4171 Di continuation 
schools have 15 or fewer full-time credentialed staff and an average daily 
attendance (ADA) of 300 or less. Eighty percent of continuation schools have 
75 or fewer ADA (Hill, 1984). Approximately 100,000 students were enrolled 
statewide in the 1981-82 school year. Of these, about 80 percent enrolled 
voluntarily while the remaining 20 percent were assigned to continuation 
schools by school authorities or other officials (school principals, SARBs, or 
the courts). 

Over a recent 10-year period, the enrollment in continuation schools has 
grown by about 67 percent (see Table 14). Since the number of continuation 
schools increased at about the same rate, the enrollment per school remained 
about the same. The ADA per school has grown more rapidly than the enroll- 
ment, however; and average size of continuation schools (as measured by ADA) 
has increased considerably. 

Who attends continuation ftfthoola? Typically, a continuation school 
student is a youngster who has tried the conventional comprehensive high 
school in the district, and has decided to leave before completion, for any of 
a varle of reasons. Some are described as "divergent youth" who find it 
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Table 14 

California Continuation Schools, Numbers Enrolled 
and Attending, 1070-71 and 1980-81 



Percent; 





1970-71 


1980-81 


increase 


Number of schools 


250 


100 


1- 60^ 


Cumulative enrollment 








Statewide 


60,000 


100,000 


+ 67^ 


Per school average 


210 


250 


+ 4^ 


Average daily attendance 








Statewide 


18,000 


42,500 


*\36% 


Per school 


72 


106 


* 47St 



Source: California State Department of Education (Communication to project 
staff) . 



difficult to learn in the milieu of the standard high school. These 
youngsters "...have a cluster of personal characteristics, many of which are 
near the extremes (of curves that describe such attrioutes as ability, general 
health, grade-point average, concept of self, reading level, punctuality, 
competitiveness, motivation)" (Reed, 1969, p. 23). In more specific terms, 
most continuation students belong to at least one of the following groups: 

(1) Youngsters who work full-time, or on a regular part-time basis. A 
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recent survey of continuation schools reports that 22. percent of the enrolled 
students were employed, and 31 percent of this group were working full-time 
(AOR, Survey of Continuation Schools, 1983). Reported statewide figures for 
continuation schools roughly corroborate these survey findings (SDE 
communications to authors). There is a long-term trend toward smaller 
proportions of continuation students involved in full-time or part-time work. 

(2) Girls "who are pregnant or already have a child. Enrollment at a 
continuation school offers more flexible scheduling of attendance, the 
possibility of attending fewer hours per day, and a different atmosphere. 
(Participation in continuation schools should not be confused with receipt of 
special se*^vices provided through the Pregnant Minors Program administered 
through SDE»s Office of Child Development.) 

(3) Emotionally or educationally limited youngsters. Such youngsters 
may be well below the standard level of learning and achievement for their age 
group and will feel more comfortable at a continuation school. (Continuation 
schools may offer special education (lEP prescribed) programs if appropriately 
certified staff are assigned.) 

(D Students with excessive truancy or bahavioral problems. These 
students typically show many of the symptoms of dropouts; they are likely to 
be assigned involuntarily or to have been suspended from their home high 
schools.^ 

(5) A fifth group contains students returning at mid-term, from dropout 
status, juvenile authority custody, or foster hoine placement. Frequently, 



The identification of the group to which a student belongs is complicated by 
the fact that, as an experienced educational psychologist has argued, many 
students sent to continuation schools for attendance or discipline problems 
are really suffering from learning disabilities (Gillespie, 1982). 
Involuntary transfer is described in ED 48432.5. 
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these students will transfer to full-time school at the beginning of the next 
semester. 

(6) Finally, there is a group who request, with parental permission, to 
be allowed to attend in the belief that the different style of the 
continuation school will provide a more fruitful en/ironment for learning 
(Knoeppel, 1969, pp. 299-300). 

Characteristics of the Gontlnuatlo n fc^ohool. Until passage of SB 8l 3 in 
1983f the Education Code spelled out the Legislative intent for continuation 
school in terms of these four goals: 

1) To provide an opportunity for the completion of the required academic 
courses of instruction to graduate from high svhool, 

2) To provide a program of individualized instruction thay may 
emphasize occupational orientation or a work-day schedule, 

3) A specially designed program of individualized instruction and 
intensive guidance services to meet the needs of pupils with 
behavior or severe attendance problems, or 

k) A flexible program combining the features in 1), 2), and 3). 

(California Education Code, Section 51020.) 
Recently, SB 813 amended the Education code (section 48430) to state the 
Legislative intent of continuation schools to be: 

1) To provide an opportunity for completing academic courses and 
graduating from high school, 

2) To provide an instructional program which emphasizes occupational 
orientation or work-study schedule and offers intensive guidance 
Services to meet the special needs of pupils, and 

3) To provide a program to meet the educational needs of each pupil, 
including, but not limited to, independent study, regional 
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occupation programs, work study, career counseling, and job 
placement services, as a supplement to classroom instruction. 
(From a memo of James R. Smith, Deputy Superintendent, Curriculum 
and Instructional Leadership, SDE, dated September 15, 1983.) 
In order fo:- the continuation school to fulfill the Legislative intent as 
applied to the diverse needs of the different types of students who attend, 
many of the characteristic patterns of organization and structure of the 
standard high school have been greatly altered. For example, there is usually 
open entry to the school at any time of the year, student instruction is 
highly individualized and based upon each student^s initial level of 
achievement and own rate of progress, and credits are often based upon 
demonstration of competencies in specific subjects; in addition, credits may 
be earned more slowly or more quickly than in the traditional semester unit 
pacing used by regular high schools. 

The three major components of continuation schools emphasized by the new 
code requirements are guidance services, individualized instructional ser- 
vices, and occupational development services (vocational, career and work 
experience education). In the I983 AOR Survey of Continuation Schools, 92 
Percent reported that they offered an individualized program of instruction. 
Personalized counseling was offered by 83 percent. Part-time work and career 
guidance programs were reported by more than 60 percent. Occupational and 
career counseling throuj^h work experience programs, career awareness and 
counseling, and the presence of regional occupational programs or centers were 
reported by over 70 percent of the schools. Only i|6 percent reported having 
vocational education courses as part of their programs. Of the students who 
were working, i»9 percent had been placed by the school staff. Eleven percent 
of enrollees were attending a continuation school and a Regional Occupational 
Center or Program at the same time. However, child care, health care, peer 
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tutoring, and on-the-job training are programs offered only by a comparatively 
small number of schools. 

Enrollment, turnover, and dropouta. The diversity of characteristics of 
the students served, the prescribed intent of the Legislature, and the 
Operations of the continuation schools all combine to produce high rates of 
turnover in the student population of continuation schools. Table 15 shows 
that total enrollment over a school year is about twice as high as enrollment 
at any moment of time within that school year. This large turnover rate makes 
many numerical comparisons between conventional and continuation schools 
extremely difficult to interpret. 

About 43 percent of those who are enrolled at some time in the school 
year leave the school each year. (This compares to a reported 46 percent 
leaving 10 years earlier (Hill, 1984).) More than half of these (26 percent) 
return to their home schools or transfer to another school. Almost 40 percent 
of those leaving (17 percent of their total enrollments) leave schooling (at 
least for the time being) when they leave the continuation school. This 
suggests that one out of every three students enrolled in any month will not 
finish the school year as an enrolled student.^ 

Attendance rates are based on the ratio of actual attendance to 
enrollment at three different dates. Overall, Ai)A generation appears to 
average about 75 percent of enrolled youngsters. 

Academic Performanoe of Pa rtlQlpanta . California conducts an annual 
assessment of academic achievement in its schools in a program known as the 
California Assessment Program (CAP). Students at specified grade levels are 



There is no coi^parable figure available for conventional high schools. 
However, see Olson (1982, p. 9) for certain suggestive statistics on 
California's dropout rates over longer periods. 
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Table 15 



Continuation Education Enrollments, Statewide 
1979-80, 1980-81, and 1981-82 



1979-80 1980-81 



Enrollment and ADA 

Cumulative for year 

First month enrollment 

First month ADA 

ADA as % of enrollment 

Fourth month enrollment 

Fourth month ADA 

ADA as % of enrollment 

Seventh month enrollment 

Seventh month ADA 

ADA as a % of enrollment 

Students leaving as % 
of cumulative enrollment 

X transferred to 

educational programs 

X school leavers to 
non-educational 
settings) 



Source: California State Department of Education. 




98,667 



S9,889 



46,559 
NA 



48,694 
35,141 
72% 



53,509 
39,321 
73% 



56,079 
-^.1,472 
74% 



56,990 
41,043 
72% 



59,839 
42,562 
71% 



40% 



44% 



19% 



26% 



21% 



17% 



tested in verbal and mathematical skills, and relevant pupil background 
information is gathered. We present in Table 16 a crude comparison of 
continuation and regular high schools based on the CAP test scores and other 
collected information. On average, the staters regular high schools perform 
at about the 50th percentile on each of the reading, writing, spelling, and 
assessments. The average percentile rankings of the continuation schools are 
lower — ranging from about the 14th percentile in math to the 20th to the 
31st percentiles in verbal domains. 

The lower CAP test performance of continuation school students is not an 
indictment of how continuation schools contribute to pupil achievement. It 
most certainly reflects the lower achievment levels of pupils enrolling :^ n 
continuation schools in the first place, which we refer to elsewhere in this 
discussion. The frequent turnover of continuation school enrollments further 
supports Vr±3 disclaimer. However, an Interesting comparison stands out when 
pupil background data are considered. The performance of California's 
students generally on the CAP tests is highly correlated with such measures as 
parental level of education (positively correlSited) and the presence of 
youngsters from poor families (negatively correlated). We include average 
percentile rankings for continuation versus regular high schools on these 
measures also in Table 16. The figures suggest that continuation students 
come from families with typically lower than average parental levels of 
education (31st percentile on average versus 51st percentile for regular high 
schools), but their deficits in this regard are smaller than their deficits in 
test performance. In addition, continuation schools contain fewer than 
typical shares of AFDC family youngsters (38th versus 51st percentile). These 
comparisons suggest that the low achievement levels of continuation school 
students are not so much a class-related phenomenon as achievement test 
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Table 16 



Mean Percentile Rankings on Specific CAP Tests and Background Variables 
Regular Versus ContlnuatrLon High Schools 



Type CAP Tests Background 

of i:igh Parent 



School 


Reading 


Writing 


Spelling 


Math 


Educ. 


AFDC 


Regular School 


50.3 


50.2 


50.0 


50,3 


50.6 


50.7 


(N = 1218) 














Continuation 














School 


24.8 


19.9 


31. 


13.7 


31. 'J 


37.9 


(M = 330) 













performance Is considered to be more generally. Other explanations for low 
test performance might be sought. The low CAP test figures do suggest that 
continuation schools have a considerable challenge on their hands when It 
comes to Inspiring academic progress toward high school diplomas on the part 
of their clientele. 

Graduation rates. One of the outcomes Intended by the Legislature for 
continuation school students is completion of sufficient academic courses to 
enable the student to graduate. Table 17 shows the number of graduates in 
three years, and the type of school that granted the diploma. Ov«trall, about 
10 percent of the students who were enrolled in continuation schools did 
graduate. (A similar figure was reported for 10 years earlier (Hill, 1984).) 
About 75 percent of the graduates received their diplomas from the continua- 
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tion high school, another seven percent graduated from a conventional high 
school, five percent from an adult high school, and about 13 percent graduated 
by passing the California High School Proficiency Exam. 

The number of credits required for graduation is established by the local 
governing board. About two-thirds of the continuation school(s). 

The relatively low graduation rates can be traced in part to the low 
credit standing of students as they transfer into the continuation schools. 



Table 17 

Continuation Education Graduation Rates, Statewide 
1979-80, 1980-81, and 1981-82 



1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 

Graduates as ^ of 

cumulative enrollment ,7 5,7 10.2 

By source of diploma 
or certificate 

Continuation high school 7.8 7.0 7.7 

Conventional high school .7 ,7 .7 

Adult school .5 .5 .5 

California high school 

Proficiency Exam 1.6 I.5 1.2 

Source: California State Department of Education (communication to authors), 
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Typically, 200 or more credits are required for graduation, but almost 75 
percent of the entering students have accumulated less than 100 credits before 
enrolling (see Table 18), 

Since 84 percent of continuation students are 16 years of age or older, a 
dramatic rate of increase in the accumulation of school credits would be 
required if most continuation students were to graduate at the age of 18, i.e. 
by the end of compulsory education. Since credits may be granted by demon- 
stration of competencies, rapid accumulation of credits is at least possible 
in continuation schools. With few exceptions, students 18 or over are not 
accepted for enrollment at continuation school, but they may continue to 
attend for completion of the high school diploma (three percent of partici- 
pants are older than 18). 



Table 18 

California Continuation Schools, Credits at Time of 
Enrollment, 1 98 1^82 



Credits 



% of students 
Enrolling 



0-50 
51 - 100 



43? 
303 



101 - 150 
151 - 200 
200+ 



7% 



Potential 
graduates 



Source: California State Department of Education 

Figures for 1979-80 and 1980-81 are very similar. 
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Revenut^a and Expenditures, Most of the funds needed to finance continua- 
tion high schools are provided by the State. In a recent year (1981-82), 
approximately 77 percent of the income of continuation schools was derived 
from State funding. However, the funds are not a categorical grant. They 
form part of the revenue base for the district of which the continuation high 
school is a part. In some Instances this mechanism has led to questions of 
whether continuation schools are receiving appropriate levels of resources. It 
is possible for districts to receive more aid as a result of continuation 
school operations than they actually spend on them. We have not examined this 
systematically, but our limited discussions with district officials suggest 
that the outcome depends in part on how aggressively continuation school 
administrators state claims to "their own" money. 

Funds received from the state for the operation of continuation schools 
are based on an ADA count which is generated by the number of pupil-hours 
clocked. Each ADA counted generates funds for district operations according 
to the anaual revenue limits determined legislatively. Three pupil hours (180 
minutes) counts as a day for apportionment purposes in continuation schools. 
No pupil may generate more thsui 15 hours per week, even If attending for more 
than this. The generation of .'DA in continuation schools differs from that in 
regular high schools; these schools must maintain 240 minute minimum days, and 
districts count their students in attendance each day to derive an average 
enrol Irient for /T.A and state funding apportionment generation. 

Table 19 i^resents expenditure figures for California's contin^aation 
schools for a r^: :r;at year provided to us by SDE. Thp reported total is about 
:^illion. If we use our ADA figure from the previous year (f:-om Table 1), 
tot-il expenditures per ADA for this year would amount to ;i;'658. This figure 
can be soared to an average revenue limit per ADA (slate apportionment) to 
school districts of about $1800 for the same year, *hich is less than average 
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Table 19 

Expenditures of Continuation Education Schools, 1981-82 



.ype of Expendit'^re 



($) 



($) 



Direct Expenditures 
Salaries and Benefits 
Certificated Salaries 
Classified Salaries 
Employee Benefits 



$ 44,958,988 
4,304,712 
8,647,220 



Books, Supplies, & Equipment 



Contracted Services 



2,209,471 
1,218,508 



Sites, Building, Books, 
Media, & New Equipment 



Other Outgo 



541,246 
79,601 



Total Direct Expenditure 

Support Charges 
Direct 
Indirect 

Total Support Charges 
Total Expenditures 



$61,959,746 



13,447,474 
3,551,198 



16,998,672 
78,958 > 418 



ADA (1980-81) 



Expenditures per ADA 



42,500 
$1858 



Source: California State Department of Education (communication to authors). 



expenditure because state and federal categorical aid also contribute to what 
districts spend. Therefore, in spite of small class sizes, reported average 
expenditures per pupil are no higher in continuation schools than in other 
public schools. 

As we mentioned earlier, continuation schools generate funding alloca- 
tions to school districts based on the numbers of attending students. These 
funds are not allocated directly to continuation schools — such allocations 
result from distric decisions about where to assign teachers and other staff 
and material resources. Recent legislation has tried to provide assurances 
that incone generated by a continueifelca high school would be translated to 
expenditures made by the district for the ogaration of the contir^uation 
school. AB 257 of 1984 (which was p^;'^?j€d bu^ vetoed by the Governor) woul<i 
have added to the education code provision for decreasing (in certain cir- 
cumstances) the revenue limits of a district when a continuation school is 
discontinued. It also provided that any increase in rev^liue generated by an 
increase in the ADA at a continuation school should be expended on the contin- 
uation education program,, SB 813 provided for direct allocation of stated 
federal categorical funds to coutinuation schools when these schools enroll 
eligible pupils. This bill also required that more detailed information on 
financial (and other) aspects of the continuation school be submitted to the 
State Department of Education each year — a process which is intended to lead 
to the annual issuance of reports of interest to policy makers. 

Effeotivenesa of continuati on aohoola The continuation school offers a 
part-time attendance option for students seeking alternatives to conventional 
high school participation. In some cases, the continuation school may be the 
smlS. alternative format option for age 16-18 youth. On the basis of a special 
survey, site visits, and interviews, AOR staff conducting the survey of school 
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alternatives concluded that, "Most students like continuation schools because 
the teaching staff Is *carlng\ the schools are small, and they are given a 
chance to 'catch up.*" (AOR, 1983, P» 3). Notwithstanding this conclusion, 
questions have been raised about the overall effectiveness of continuation 
schools and programs. 

One source of concern centers on the low numbers of students actually 
comrleting high school. Appropriate standards, however, are not clear. Gra- 
duation rates of conventional and continuation high schools cannot be directly 
compared. Differences in age and grade composition of the student bodies, 
turnover rates of students, and student background complicate both measurement 
and interpretation of graduation rates. One reason tnat only 10$ of annual 
cumulative enrollments graduate is the low credit standing of most students as 
they enter continuation school (see Tabl*?* 18). Thus, a large part of the 
problem relates to the students* experiences before entering. What happens to 
the students* rate of credit accumulation while attending the continuation 
school is not known. Studies of credit accumulation rates "before" and 
"after" entering continuation school could provide (when used with appropriate 
care) a useful measure of effectiveness for students in certain catego?' es. 

A second realm of concern with continuation schools is their own dropout 
rates. la this case, too, direct comparisons with conventional high schools 
are difficult to make or interpret because of differences in age spread, 
turnover rates, and student backgrounds. In addition, it has been suggested 
that many students will drop out of a regular high school rather than allow 
themselves to be transferred to a continuation school (Ol^on, p. 13). A great 
deal more information on a disaggregated basis must be known about dropouts 
before it will be possible to make sound judgments about the effectiveness of 
continuci^tion schools in lowering overall dropout rates. 

A third concern relates to the diverse mixture of groups and purposes 




served by the continuation schools. In many districts, a continuation school 
is the only option for compulsory school attendance. In other districts, where 
additional alternatives -xist, the continuation school is mo'.-e likely to have 
high numbers of involuntary assignees — usually attending as a result of 
disciplinary actions. It has been suggested by some observers that the in- 
voluntary-transfer and voluntary-transfer students cannot both be well served 
by the same school. It is probably true, anyway, that a school that attempts 
to build an i^rage as a positive alternative may have this effort stymied if 
its VQ^ h,> », holding place for problem students is a salient characteristic. 
Such V- nnions have led some critics to call for a drastic restructuring of 
our efforts to meet the range of purposes now espoused for continuation 
schools. 

Work Exneriftnnfl 

Work Experience Eduesi-J ->a refers, to certain arrangements between Cali- 
fornia school district and local employers providing part-time work experiea- 
ces for enrolled pupils. The California State Board of Education in 1942 
adopted administratii^e regulations authorizing school district to enact formal 
programs of work experience education (Cal. Admin. Code Title 5, Education, 
Section 98). Districts desiring to offer work experience education must file 
formal plans regarding their programs for approval by the State Department of 
Education. 3 

These programs involve pupils simultaneously in employment and in classes 
at school which are supposed to help pupils make the most of what they may be 
learning in their workplaces. Class topics range widely over all aspects of 



hot current provisions relating directly to Work Experience Education 
programs, see California Education Code Sections 46145-46170 46^00 «5i7fin 
51770; also Cal. Adiein. Code Title 5, Sections 10070-10078 » ^uou- 
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Job choice, job Tinding, relations with employers and co-workers^ and job 
mobility, Rt-gulations provide for three distinct types of work experiences 
which may be included in district planSe Within these there seems to be ample 
latitude for districts to secure working opportunities for interested pupils. 
The three are: 1) Exploratory vnr\c experience education — these programs 
allow students to systematically observe a variety of occupations without 
actually engaging in the work involved, (Thus, no skill training is in- 
tended.) This can take place in a rotational schedule with a large and 
diversified employer, or through a plan of observations at more than one 
setting. 2) General work experience education ~ these programs provide for 
on-the-job work experiences designed primarily to build positive job-related 
attitudes and work habits. Such work need not be related to a pupil's occupa- 
tional goals. 3) Vof^afctonal work experience education — these programs 
coffibifie specific skills training at school with a related Job experience off 
cacipu? which reflsc<;3 the pupil's immediate occupational goals. As we point 
out i>eloWj of the three types listed, nearly all current work experience 
education offerings seem to be of the second, or ftenera l sort described. 

The basic fuAofcioning vurk-experience education (WE) programs is as 
follows: districts designate a coordinator or corrdinators (certificated 
personnel) for their WE programs. Each coordinator may serve a jiaximum of 125 
pupils. The coordinator takes full responsibility for most aspects of the WE 
program — including contacting potential employers, finding interested 
students matching employers and students, counseling pupils, conducting 
related class sessions, monitoring workplace activities, and generally 
promoting the program in the community. Most coordinators seem tc come from 
the rani^s of business education teachers, although others are represented (one 
we talked to was a math teacher). Coordinators whG 3erve a full 125 pupils 




generally work full-time at the tasks Involved, namely the coordinating 
functions iind the conduct of, typically, once-per-week classes for 
participants. Many coordinators serve fewer than 125 pupils and split their 
time between HE activities and other instructional responsibilities in their 
schools. 

Pupils participating in WE spend a pa/t of each day at school and up to 
four hours working for a participant employer. State laws prescribe a general 
minimum of 240 minutes of school for each full ADA credit; the applicable 
minimum requirement for 11th and 12th graders is 180 minutes of attendance. 
^E students thus may spend as little as three hours at school per day, but 
during this time they must accumulate needed credits for graduation in order 
to receive their diplomas on schedule. Four hours per day on campus was 
reported to us as being typical of WE student schedules. 

Pupils are paid at least minimum wages. Under current California and 
federal laws, students under 18 and other inexperienced workers may be paid 25 
percent less than thr; regular minimum wage during their first 160 hours of 
employment. 

Finance o t work exDerienae programs. These programs are mainly funded by 
state apportionment aid. Where applicable, federal vocational education funds 
may be used to offset some of the costs of coordinator salaries and of support 
services such as clerical help. Special education funds from federal and 
state sources may also be used in cases where eligible pupils are served in WE 
programs. Federal CETA prograjs funds assisted some WE projects during j ts 
several years of operation.^ 

District and state officials view WE programs as a small financial boon 



We are not aware of WE programs which benefit from JTPA (CETA^s successor 
program) funds. 
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to school districts. Districts may count as full ADA's WE students who spend 
as little as three or four hours per day on campus. A WE coordinator can thus 
be viewed as typically serving 125 pupils for as many as two contact hours per 
day (the difference between the amount of time a WE student is in attendance 
on campus and that clocked by regular students). This possible total of 250 
seat hours accounted for by one certificated employee compares favorably with 
the 150 or so hours accounted for by the typical teacher in the course of a 
school day; so WE students may be less expensive for districts to serve. 

Deaoplntive data on work eyperi f^noe eduoation . In our efforts to the 
extent and nature of WE activities in California schools, we contacted State 
Department of Education officials, leaders in the California Association of 
Work Experience Educators (CAWEE), and selected district administrators. What 
resulted is an unfortunatelly incomplete picture. The only statewide data 
applicable to WE programs comes from the California Basic Educational Data 
System (CBEDS), which uses reports generated at schoo.;. and district office 
sites on a designated data collection day during October of each year. For 
programs like WE, officials believe that the indicated totals fall consider- 
ably short of actual participation. There seem to be problems *ith catching 
all participants on campus on the designated data collection day, and any 
flows of pupils in and out of programs during the year are not captured in the 
CBEDS strategy. Table 20 sbows data for the 1983-84 school year: 
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Table 20 

Work Experience Education Participation, 1983*84 



Total Enrollment 
PTE Teachers 
Total Teachers 
Number of Schools 
Number of Districts 



47,098 



385 
1,367 
571 
252 



Source: SDE communication to authors. 

Total Indicated enrollment In work experience education programs for 
1983-84 was 47,098. The totals of teachers, schools, and participating dis^- 
trlcts are also shown In Table 20. The implied averages are ?.bout 122 WE 
students per PTE teacher, about 35 pupils per teacher Involved in WE, about 83 
work experience education students in the average school having a program, and 
an average of I87 WE pupils in each district reporting to have a WE program. 
Table 21 shows CBEDS student partlcinatlon data for 1930-81, which is reported 
in somewhat more detail. 

The reported enrollments for 1980-81 are about 25 percent higher than 
those shown in Table 20 for the most current year. The 1981 figures show 
overall parity between boys and girls as participants, and a concentration of 
participation by those in the 11th and 12th grades. 

Our conversations with SDE officials suggest, as we have said, that these 
totals are probably low, but Just how far off cannot be determined. Educated 
guesses were offered that totals of participants might be more like 75,000 to 
100,000 youngsters. These overall numbers imply that somewhere in the range 
of 7 to 15 percent of the 600,000 or so California 11th and 12th graders 
participate in work experience education programs. It was also guessed by 
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Table 21 

Work Experience Education Participation, 1980-81 



Grade Level 



Male 



Female 



9-1C 
11-12 
adult 
unknown 



893 
25,906 
857 
2,271 



67^ 
25,171 
9c0 
1,985 



total 



29,927 



28,750 



grand total 



58,677 



Source: SDE Vocational Education Enrollment report 1980-81 
Run date: 10-20-81. 



those we talked to that the CBEDS data were accurate in implying that there 
may have been sios^ reduction in overall participant numbers in the past few 
years. If thlvS is so, it might be due to increasing numbers of academic 
course requirements for graduation which recent years seem to be witnessing in 
California schools. 

We also checked with the California Association of Work Experience 
Educators (CAWEE) to discuss what we were learning about WE programs. Their 
membership includes some 700 of the state's WE coordinators (CBEDS data for 
1981 suggest that there are at least double t) - s number of coordinators 
£^.atewide). CAWEE representatives shared our concerns about insufficient data 
regarding their programs statewide. They advised us that some added regula- 
tions will go into effect on January I, 1985 as a result of AB 3331 (198^1). 
These will mandate at least one peri'>«t of Instruction per week to accompany WE 
off-campus exptsriances (a common practice now, we are told), and a maximum of 
10 units per semester and 40 units total (out of some 210 or 220 usually 
required for the diploma) which may be credited toward high school graduation 
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under WE programs. Common reported practices are that typical WE students 
claim fewer than these numbers of credits in their programs anyway. CAWEE 
spokespersons also suggested that successful WE programs do help to keep 
youngsters in school. Employers are reported to be generally cooperative in 
requiring their WE workers to meet their school's attendance requirements. 
One respondent claimed a universal, "No School — No Work" policy for her 
program which maintains a waiting list of youngsters waiting to participate 



Table 22 

WE Teachers and All HS Teachers Compared 



All S& T^agh^rS M Teachers 



Elen. cred. 


3-5% 


4.2? 


Sec . cred . 


84.6? 


85.9? 


Sub J. cred. 


16.3? 


16.0? 


Admin . cred . 


6.1»? 


22.6? 


Couns/psych. cred. 


3.1? 


18.0$ 


Educ. level: 






Les5 than BA 


3.8jt 


0.7? 


B;l 


5.4? 


2.P? 


BA+30 


43.6? 


32.0? 


MA 


14.3? 


14. e? 


MA+30 


31.7? 


48.2$ 


Doctorate 


1.2? 


1.5*; 


White 


86.1? 


92.6$ 


Black/nonHisp . 


4.1? 


2.0$ 


Hispanic 


5.7? 


2.8$ 


Asian/Pacif . 


2.5? 


1.7$ 


American Indian 


1.2? 


0.8$ 


lizle 


62.3? 


73.6? 


Female 


37.3? 


26.3$ 


Median age 


41 


46 


Med yrs in ed. 




18 


Med yrs current dist. 


12 


15 


Mean salary 


$23,005 


$25,310 
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(she has her mc^ximum of 125 youngstors). Our CAWEE respondents also held that 
of the three type:: of work experience education, gepe^a^ work experience 
education is nearly exclusively practiced. The other types are much more 
expensive to run due to added demands for coordinator time. 

Finally, we are aware of certain characteristics of WE teachers as a 
result of CBEDS data collection. In Table 22, we present a comparison of WE 
teachers (those reporting i|900 and/or 5500 activities) to all high school 
teachers in California in 198t. 

Table 22 shows many similarities between WE 'teachers and all high school 
teachers. The most significant difference aaong those shown is probably the 
larger incidence of administrative and counseling credentials among WE 
teachers. This seems to fit the nature of the work of the WE teacher 
interests in administrative tasks and in counseling students are consistent 
with the demands and goals of \1E programs. 

The CBEDii data also describe the amount of their to:il work assignments 
which WE teachers devote to WE programs. Among the 788 WE teachers reporting, 
the average FTE equivalent devoted to WE programs is 56 per'^ent. Between one- 
fourth and one-half of WE teachers devote full time to their programs. 
Alternative <^f>hn<^la anr^ Pr^fi-pni^^ 

California law allows school districts to establish any sort of school or 
educational program which does not conflict with code requirements or with the 
purposes established for school districts under law. In addition, as a result 
of 1975 legislation, provisions were added to the state education code which 
refer specifically to the establishment of alternative schools and programs 
(sections 58000-58514, California Education Code). The code requirements for 
such alternatives are minimal and are spelled out in the following paragraphs. 
Alternative aohoola and altern a tive orograma must meet these criteria: 




1. The organizational entity (the entire school or a separate class 
group within a school) must exist within the state public education 
system. (This guarantees that a variety of other standards, such 
certification of personnel and curricular standards, will 
maintained in alternative ijchools.) 

2. Both students and teachers must volunteer to participate — neither 
can be assigned to alternative programs. 

3- To qualify as an alternative school ^> the educational prograc must be 
a total program that is significantly different from the standard 
programs offered in the district. An alternative pro^^ram (as 
distinguished from school) is a program which a student may select 
as a part of his or her regular program. 

4. The learning environment must be such that it allows students to 
achieve their maximum potential. 

5. The alternative must be offered in addition to, rather than in place 
of, the traditional program. 



In addition to establishing the above requirements, the broad goals of 
alternatives are enumerated in the Education Code. They are: 



1. Alternatives must maximize the opportunity for students to develop 
the positive values of self-reliance, initiative, kindness, 
spontaneity, resourcefulness, courage, creativity, responsibility, 
and Joy. 

-T.^ Programs must recognize that the best learning takes place when the 
student learns because of his or her desire to learn. 

3* Programs must maintain a learning situation in which maximum use i^ 
made of student self-motivation and in which students are encouraged 
to use their own time to follow their own interests. These 
interests may be ooncelved totally and independently by the student, 
they may be, in whole or in part, the result of a presentation by 
his or her * "ichera of choices of learning projects. 

4. Programs wust maximize the opportunity for teachers, parents, and 
students to develop cooperatively the learning process and its 
subject matter. This opportunity shall be a continuous, permanent 
process. 

5. Programs must maximize the opportunity for students, teachers, and 
parents to react continuously to the changing world, including, but 
not limited to, the community in which the school is located. 

In addition to these definitional and programatic guidelines, the code 

requires districts to fund alternative programs and schools at levels 
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comparable to their funding of other programs for pupils at similar grade 
levels. It also establishes rights for parents to request school districts to 
establish alternatives. And finally^ the code requires school districts to 
notify parents annually of the state's provisions for alternative schools and 
of ways of obtaining additional information about then. Previous stipulations 
required the State Superintendent of Public Instruction to report to the 
legislature annually on the numbers, types, and effectiveness of such programs 
— a practice no longer required or done. 

A great variety of educational programs can be conceived which would fall 
within the provisions set out above, and a commensurate range of programs 
seems to have evolved. Programs for gifted children, remedial programs, "back 
to basics'^ schools, schools for the arts, science magnet schools, bicultural 
Schools, street schools, and dropout centers are all examples of programs 
which can and do qualify vnder these alternative program provisions. Sone are 
housed as separate schools devoted to an alternative emphasis; some are mini** 
schools within schools; others are special programs which take up a part of 
the school day or week for participating pupils and teachers. They need not 
take place in a public school facility a park ^useum would qualify as 
long as the program was run by the school district, with school district 
staff, and for enrolled pupils. 

No records are kept centrally on the numbers, types, or effects of 
alternative schools either in total or for those which high schoolers 
attend. A recent effort by the California State Assembly Office of Research, 
known as the alternative schools survey, attempts to correct for this lack of 
information, but with very limited success for the purposes of our inquiries. 

APR survey data on alternative aGhQ9 ].a And T)ro p ;y*ama . We show below a 
number of descriptions of alternative schools and programs which were 
generated in the 1982 AOR ^ Some important qualifications must first be 
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knowiA. These ^n.-lude our not knowing enough about the nature of the sample 
<iir^awn for tbQ survey Itself, and also some limitations arising from known 
<;-.it . "iclin^: of alternative and other schools in the programs called 
''alfcei'iiatlves" In the survey reports. 

Regarding the first point, the AOR survey was done by requesting 
Inforicatlok^ about alternative schools and programs from the state's school 
districts. Statistics reported are based on the responses attained. The 
sruvey report does not discuss what sorts of response rates were achieved, nor 
what sorts of biasc^ eight have been introduced by the non-incluaion of non- 
respondents. As such, the data are reported with descriptions like these: 
"Among 77 programs responding to this itenr h^lf have this characteristic.'' 
Or, ''Of the 166 alternative programs, one third are counseling based." These 
descriptions cannot be translated to generalisations about California 
alternative schools and programs with any estimable reliability. 

la addition to hindrances caused by unknown qualities of the AOR survey's 
sampling, another difficulty in ascribing survey results to alternative 
schools and programs is caused by the inclusion of schools which are not 
actually alternatives under statutory definitions. The alternatives reported 
included a healthy 3hare of continuation schools. We are able to correct for 
this only with respect to a very limited number of the findings reported. A 
further problem arises in our trying to assess the nature of alternative 
schools and programs available to pupils at the secondary or high school 
levels. AOR reports very few figures for programs applicable to grade 9-T2 
specifically, and yet programs at these levels are most likely to immediately 
affect potential dropouts. In sum, for many of these descriptions, we are 
left far short of meaningful Information for the purposes of our study. 

On the basis of documents provided to us by SDE, it is apparent that 
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AOR»s respondents identlx'ied and reported on 166 alternative schools and 
programs. Of these 166, 60 were actually continuation schools — the topic of 
a separate AOR survey which yielded more than 300 schools. An additional 11 
schools were either opportunity schools or combinatici'i opportunity/continua- 
tion schools. Thus, the actual sample of trct alternative schools and 
programs numbered 95, and not the 166 schools or programs which were the 
apparent basis for many of the descriptions offered in the AOR report. These 
descriptions will be biased by whatever unique characteristics continuation 
and opportunity schools brought to the sample. We were able to separate these 
95 programs for some purposes of description (shown in Tables 3 and H below), 
but for most of the analysis we did not have survey response data tied only to 
the 95 programs. 

In addition to this problem, AOR reported that 77 of its reported alter- 
native schools and programs c^erved youngsters in grades 9-1 2, The inclusion 
of continuation and opportunity sc^>ols in their saaple (which serve nearly 
exclusively children in these grades) means that of the remaining 95 programs, 
only about 6 of them could br expected to serve 9th through 12th graders. And 
we have no way of separating these programs, which we should expect to differ 
from those offered at earlier grades, for our desired analyses. So we are 
only in a very limited and unreliable sense talking aLout programs of 
potential use to dropout-prone youth with these figures. 

Survey findings. The AOR Alternative School Survey probed various as- 
pects of the programs queried — curricular approach, organization, services 
offered, enrollments, numbers of graduates, nature of clientele, and perceived 
successes. For the first two of these — curricular approach and program 
organization, we were able to separate continuation schools from the sample. 
For the others, we were not able to do so. 




The curricular approaches of California's alternative schools and 
programs are shown in Table 23 (next page). Respondents were asked to 
indicate applicable descriptions from a 3ist of commori approaches. Column 
(a) shows responses for all 166 schools and programs and column (b) shows 
responses from the 95 actual alternative schools (eliminating continuation and 
continuation/opportunity schools from the sa: The curricular approaches 

indicated are similar for the two samples. No one approach is universally 
reported, although counseling-based and student learning style-based 
approaches were affirmed for half of the pure alternatl^^e school sample. Given 
the broad latitude of the legislative guidelines for alternative ^c^hcols and 
programs, a healthy variety of curricular approaches would be /j^.cted to 
emerge in the field. 

Table 2^ shows the organizational types reported for ilt^mative schools 
and programs. As shoifn in column (a), the survey reported 123 respondents for 
this question ~ perhaps i|3 of the 166 total program respondents chose not to 
answer this item. From survey data provided to us by SE2, we were able to 
identify the responses of the 95 "true" alternative programs and schools; 
(column (b)), which ?er from the overall patterns. When continuation 
schools are includee a ^ »ge plurality of alternative programs (38 percent) 
e described as separate scho'.. .3. A little ov- - half as many (21 percent) 
occupy the next most popular configuration ~ a school within a school. When 
continuation schools are eliminated from the sample, the organizational types 
are more evenly distributed across the variety shown. 

The differences between the two samples in Tab)** 23 and Table 24 suggest 
that the remainder of the reported data for alternative schools are probably 
tainted by the presence of continuation schools in the sample, as we have 
suggested. We have not made an attempt here to speculate about the specific 
biases likely to be present. 
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Table 23. Curricular Approach of Alternative Schools and Programs 
Which of the following best characterizes your curriculum approach? 



(Check all that apply). 

(a) (b) 

Career oriented 33% 38% 

Counseling b8sed 50% 59% 

Flexible scheduling 33% 44% 

Traditional "3-R" Program 33% 33% 

Vocational and technical 21% 25% 

Based on students' learning style , 50% 54% 

Open classroom 21% 22% 



(a) All respondents N = 166 (b) All respondents less contihudtion 

(60) and opportunity (11) schools 
N = 95 
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Table 24. Organizational Type of AUen^ative Schools and Programs 

Which of the following most accurately describes your alternative school's/ 
program's organizational type? (Check ONE). 

(a) (b) 

A school within a school 21% 22% 

A separate school ' 38% 26% 

A satellite school or annex 13% 14% 

A school without walls 4% 6% 

A school cooperatively maintained 



by several districts 

A course offering(s) within the 
parent school 11^ 



0% 1% 



16% 



A re^^iadial or corrective program 
to which students are assigned on 

a temporary basis 14% 19% 



(a) All respondents N = 166; (b) All respondents less ccntinuation 
Responding to this question (60' and opportunity (11) schools 

N - 123 rl = 95 
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Table 25 shows the variety of services offered to students In responding 
pv-ograms. Individual Instruction (probably nieanJng Individualized 
Instruction) heads the list and Is offered in more than ^ out of 5 programs. 
Independent study and saaller classes, which probably go hand-in- hand with 
individualization in most formats, are also prevalent. Various career and 
work related training are tied to about half of the programs responding, but 
only about one in five report jcb placement or on-the-job training activities. 

Table 26 shows enrollment figures for the responding alternative schools. 
The AOE survey reported that these figures were based on I30 responding 
programs ~ somewhere between the 166 total sample and the 95 "true" 
altei-^natives in that sample. We do not know which I30 schools and programs 
are reported to have offered responses or why the remainder were not. The 
figures in Table 26 suggest that about 1 percent of our studtats are involved 
in alternative schools and programs, and th/ t participation is roughly 
proportional to overall distributions of student ethnic backgrounds. Hispanic 
children are under-represented in alternativer,, while black and other minority 
children ^»^e over-represented. In the absence i iformation about what 
proportion of all programs actually responded, ariCi ociier characteristics of 
the sample, it is difficult to assess how close these figures come to 
describing the reality of aHernative schools and programs in California 
schools. For instance^ if only 20 percent of all alternatives were captured 
in the survey, the percentage of high schoolers served in alternatives might 
be more like five percent than the one percent shown. Or if larger districts 
are underrepresented in the sample, or if they tended t:^ report on fewer than 
all of their alternatives, the characteristic of their prograris such as 
minority participation might be misrepresented. 

Table 27 shows how respondents described ^heir primary clientele. Tha 
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Table 25. Services Offered in Alternative Schools and Programs 

Which services do you offer to participating students? (Check all that apply) 



Career 



counseling 56% 



Vocational education classes 

Independent study 

Individual -^.nstruction S^^" 

On-the-job training ^^'^ 

55% 

Work-experience 

Flexible scheduling ^^'"^ 

Combined classroom learning 
with work-related component 



Reduced class size 

33% 

Peer tutoring j-" 

Child care - 

Health care 

20% 

Job placement 

Invr>r-'-^rft wi t,, private and 
pub"^ .»ctor employers 

Outside resource people in instruction . . . . 43% 

Volunteers 

Career exploration 



N « 166 (includes 71 continuation and continuation/ 
opportunity schools). 
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Table 26. Grades 9-12 Enrollments in Alternative Schools and Programs 



What is your current student alternative school /program enrollment as of 



October 21, 1981? 

Total enrollment 19,387 

9-12 enrollment 13,685 

(1.09%) 

(Total statewide 9-12 public 

school enrollment .... 1,252,766) 

Ethnic Distribution for 9-12 Enrollment 

Group No. X % of Total 

S tudent Popu . 

Hispanic 2.183 16 26 
Black (nJt 

hispanic) 2,194 16 10 
White (not 

hispanic) 7,715 5^ 56 

Others i,593 8 
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Table 27. Clienis ier- .- Vi Altermtlye Schools/Programs 

My sctool /program lioy^J ^^e characterized as serving primarily: 
(Check all that apply J 

All kinds of st»idents 70% 

Low Achievers . . 45% 

High achievers 22% 

Dropouts 44% 

Truants 53% 

Distruptive students 30% 

Upon entrance, are the majority (51 percent or more) of your studen 
functioning? (Check one) 

Below school district academic 
achievement norms 66% 

At school district academic norms 30% 

Above school district academic 
achievement; norms 4% 



N = 166 (includes 60 continuation schools and 11 
opportunity schools). 
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dominant client Is having some trouble academlcallj, although about a third 
are at or above district norms. The high percentage of alternative programs 
geared to truants (and as well to dropouts and disruptive students) Is 
undoubtedly indicative of the presence of continuation schools in the sample. 

Tabic 23 shows reported "successes" of alternative programs. Improved 
attendan^^ seems to top the list, followed by improved pupil retention through 
graduation. The least cited benefit of the alternative programs polled is 

)ved standardized test scores for participants. 
Independent Study 

Another m-^Jor option for California students is Independent st'jdy. This 

was created by an unobtrusive piece of legislation in 1976 (Senate Bill 1591 

(Gregorio), Chapter 210, Statutes of 1976; see Barter, 1980), The new law 

allowed districts tc include students in the attendance cojnt — and therefore 

to be reimbursed by the state ~ if the students are in 

"an independent study program under the coordination, 
evaluation, and general, but not immediate, supervision of an 
employee of the district who possessed ^ valid certification 
document," 

Prior to the r^76 law, students had to Ue "under the immediate supervision and 
control" of a properly certificated employee. Normally, this requirement 
continues to apply^ 

In order to use the independent study option, a district governing board 
must set forth the terms and conditions under which students will receive 
credit for independent study. Vithout a formal policy on independent study, a 
district can count students in attendance only while they are under the 
"immediate supervision and control" of a certified employee. State 
regula*-ions require districts using .Independent study to maintain a file 
containing the independent study agreements for all participating students. 
Each agreement must include (California Adr:<nistrative Code, Title V, section 



Table 28. Reported Successes of Alternative Schools and Prograns 



What are the measurable successes that yar prcgrams has had? 
(Check all that apply) 

Improved high school graduation 

rates . 37% 

Improver iance rates relative 
to the Of V school district 72% 

"Decreased" dropout rates relative 
to the school district ....... 52% 

Improved scores on standardized 

tests relative to the school district 27% 



N » 166 (Includes 60 continuation, and 11 opportunity schools) 
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The title and statement o' the - ajor learning objectives of the 
study undertaken. 

The method of evaluation of progress touard the objectives. 

The duration of the independent study agreement. 

The manner*, frequency, time, and place of reportir^s student 
progress. 

A statement of the number of credits to be earned upon 
completion of the agreement. 

The signature of any person, including nonschool staff, who 
will be assisting the student; the student's parent or legal 
guardian; the student; and a sefaool district representative. 



Independent study creates a broad array nf choices for students, 
including young superstars as well as low achievers. Some students have used 
Independent studr to pursue advanced acadesiic interests beyond what is covered 
li^ regular courses. Others have used to satisfy high school graduation 
requirements while devoting themselves to iDwensive training for international 
competition in athletics or performing arts. Students who have missed school 
while traveling with their families have used this mechanism to obtain credit 
for study related to their travel. Some rural school districts have relied on 
independent study to keep students working when bad weather makes school 
inaccessible. As these examples illustrate, independent study is not just for 
would-be dropouts. 

However, potential dropouts can use independent study to finish high 
school. Students who dislike the social experience of regular or continuation 
high school can study by themselves, at their own pace, in their own way. 
Those who have fallen behind in their credits can use independent study to 
catch up during vacations. Studects who fail local tests of minimum 
proficiency for graduation from IcchI hirh schools can do remedial work under 
independent study contracts. Alternatively, they can use independent study to 
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prepare for tbo California High School Proficiency Examination (CHSPE) or the 
General Educational Development (G.E.D.) test. Passing either of these tests 
is legalls^ equivalent to obtaining a local high school diploma. 

Some California school districts have organized Independent study 
centers. This helps to ensure consistent procedures and standard3, and to 
economize on time required for record-keeping. At the Center for Independent 
Study (CFIS) in San Francisco, for example, there are standard forms for 
various kinds of independent study contracts, including long-term and short* 
term projects, one->time field experiences, and tutoring for the CHSPE or 
G.E.D. These forms make it easier for students and teachers to specify the 
content and terms of independent stu(^v'« All contracts stipulate that students 
earn one nn±t of credit (or one week, at tte the elementary level) for every 
20 hours of work. Students are p' /en a CFIS form called '^Record of Time 
Worked*^, which they and their pare- v must sign. 

In addition to administering all independent study contracts in the 
district, the San Francisco ce-^ter includes a self-contained high school. 
Begun in 1980, Independence High School enrolled almost 500 students as of 
Jf.'.r^'^Z'jf 1984. Another 210 were on the waiting list. To be admitted, every 
student must be interviewed — with a parent. This is another procedure 
designed to let students and parents know that independent study is a real 
commitment, not a way to avoid commitment. 

Entering tb. school building immediately confirms that Independence High 
School is unique. Adults outnumber teenagers. This makes it seem part of the 
adult world, not a youth preserve. Each of the 16 teachers also holds a 
counseling credential, and is responsible for 30 students, but ordinarily each 
student meets with the teacher-counselor only once a week. Therefore, stu- 
dents may be on campus only an hour a week, even though they are earning 



credit each wee^ for 35 hours of Independent study. 

When '^dependence High School opened, 80 teachers applied for the seven 
positions ^: available, according to Principal Bess Ricketts. This is an 
Inciication teachers' enthusiasm for this approach to education. Teachers 
around the state have organized a California Consortium for Independent Study 
(CCIS) to promote the concept and exchange ideas. Supported by dues, the CCIS 
publishes a newsletter and a Manual of Operational Procedures, sponsors 
required workshops and hold^ statewide meetings each year. Membership i?( 
reported still to be growing fa^st. 

As of 1983-84, Utr^l statt^i/f.de attendance (ADA) in independent study was 
12,500 — a substar;.., , number, but still only 0,39 percent of total 
elementary and secondary attendance. In the 472 districts (43 percent of the 
total) reporting any attendance in independent study, the fraction in 
independent study reached 10 percent only in a few extremely small district;^. 
These figures include only independent study for whioh school boards have made 
formal provision under the 1976 law. In additi*: ^ to formally authorised 
independent study, many students continue to engage in independent learning 
activities within the context of regular classes (se- Jarter, I98O). 
Technically, students in independent activities but without formal contracts 
are not ."supposed to be counted in attendance unless they are under the "imme- 
ddete supervision and control" of a certificated employee. However, the 
formal policies, procedures, and record-keeping necessary to comply with the 
1976 law may still deter teachers and a ^rs from using it to expand 

the range of indc^pendent study options. 

Districts do have some :'inancial incentive to provide independent study 
for students who arc unwilling to attend classes. Contract independent study 
can get dropouts or near-dropouts back on the attendance rolls, and thereby 
increase the apportionment of state funds to districts. While some districts 
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have responded to this incentive, many districts have been protected against 
adverse effects of declining enrollment by provisions of state school finance 
formulas in recent years. Under current law, however, this protection will 
expire after 1983-84. Districts that lose attendance then will lose revenues, 
too. Given increased incentives to maximize attendance, districts may become 
more interested In using contract independent study to help students stay in 
school. 
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Effects of Programs Intended to Keen Stu dents In High School: 

Analysis of HS&B Data 

The HS4B survey asked students about their participation in various 
programs and special classes. Some of these programs and classes are supposed 
to be more suitable to the interests or learning styles of students who, for 
various reasons, find regular academic classes less relevant. An implicit 
purpose of these alternatives is to keep such students in high school. 

One of these alternatives is vocational education, which is intended for 
students whose interests are more practical than academic, or who learn more 
easily by focusing on the concrete rather than the abstract. One objective of 
vocational education is "motivating students to reriain in school," according 
to then Commissioner (later Secretary) of Education, Terrell Bell (1975). The 
HS4B survey in 1980 asked students how many courses they had completed in each 
of four vocational areas: business, office, or sales; trade and Industry; 
technical courses; or other vocational courses. From the responses we com- 
puted two measures of participation in vocational education. One was simply 
the total extent of participation, computed by adding together the years of 
eoursework in the four vocational areas. The second was a measure of concen- 
trated participation: the number of courses completed in the one area where 
the student had completed the most courses. We preferred this measure of 
concentration, instead of the total number of vocational courses completed in 
all four areas, because recent research has suggested that the payoff from 
vocational education Is greater when courses are concentrated in one subject 
rather than spread over a number of subjects (Campbell and others, 1982). Even 
as early as sophomore year, 43-2 percent of California sophomores had com- 
pleted at least a year of study in one or more of these four vocational 
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areas. 

In addition to vocational classesi the HS&B survey asked about several 
other alternatives which are intended to be more relevant than regular acade- 
mic classes for certain students ~ and which may therefore keep these stu- 
dents in school. These alternatives included alternative high school; 
continuation high school (but the HS4B sample of schools cljci rot actually 
include any self-contained continuation high schools in California); special 
school for pregnant girls or mothers; cooperative vocational education; and 
vocational education work-study. Because few sophomores had participated in 
any one of these programs, we had to combine them in our analysis. Our 
measure of participation in "alternative" programs was a binary variable, 
coded 1 if a student had participated in at least one of these five programs, 
and otherwise coded 0. Only 6.1 percent of the sophomores were coded 1. 
Effects of Programs On Dropping Out 

To test whether vocational classes or alternative programs might be 
helping to keep students in school, we used three procedures. Results were 
mixed. All three procedures compared dropout rates between program partici- 
pants and non-participants who had a similar prior propensity to drop out. 
The procedures differed in how they measured this prior propensity. 

One procedure simply used students' own statements, in 1980, of whether 
they expected to finish high school. Most said they did, but some said only 
"probably," "probably not," or "no." Table 29 shows percentages of 1980 
sophomores who had dropped out in 1982. Dropout rates are in fact much 
higher for students who expressed any doubt in 1980 about whether they 
would finish. Among those who were in doubt, students who took more 
vocational classes were more likely to drop out, but those who participated in 
other alternatives dropped out less often than students who did not 
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Table 29. Percentage of 1980 California public school sophomores who 

dropped out» by whether expected to finish high school, extent 
of vocational education, and participation in alternative 
programs ( percentages based on sample sizes in parentheses, 
weighted by sampling weights). 



Do you expect to graduate 
from high school? 



yes 



maybe or no 



Total years of course work in all 
vocational subjects by end of 
grade 10: 



none 


10.4 


(668) 


29.0 


(53) 


or 1 year 


6.5 


(660) 


48.6 


(49) 


l^S years or more 


7.2 


(385) 


50.0 


(44) 


Participated in alternative program: 










no 


9.^ 


(1841) 


42.3 


(166) 



yes 



12.1 (108) 



21.0 (12) 
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participate in these other alternatives. However, the sample contained only 
12 students who expressed doubt about graduating and participated in 
alternative programs, so infervsnces about the dropout-preventing effect of 
these programs in that group are tenuous. 

The second procedure used the measure of concentrated vocational educa- 
tion, along with participation in alternative programs, in logistic regres- 
sions to predict dropping out. Prior propensi',y to drop out was statistically 
controlled by also including students' background and school performance as 
predictors. (Results of these other predictors were described in the earlier 
section on who drops out.) This analysis found no consistent, significant 
association between dropping out and participation in concentrated vocational 
education or alternative programs. 

The third procedure compared students in schools with similar numbers of 
dropouts, instead of coxjparing students who were similar in their individual 
characteristics. The results are in Table 7 above. In each category of 
schools, dropouts were less likely than non-dropouts to have taken concen- 
trated vocational education. In all but one category of schools, the future 
dropouts were also less likely to have participated in other alternatives. 
Schools with more dropouts also tended to have larger proportions of students, 
both dropouts and non-dropouts, taking vocational classes and other alterna- 
tives. 

The first two procedures should give more accurate measures of students' 
prior propensity to drop out than the third procedure does, but it is this 
last procedure that produces the biggest apparent dropout-preventing effect of 
, vocational education and alternative programs. We are reluctant to dismiss 
the findings in Table 7» but we cannot explain why the other procedures give 
less positive results. We can only conclude that the evidence is mixed. 
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Effeota of Proirrama On Suooes a Bevond High School 

The purpose of encouraging students to finish high school is not to give 
them a diploma for its own sake, but to improve their chances of success after 
high school* To determine whether students who took vocational education or 
alternative programs were more or less successful than other students after 
leaving high school^ we compared the 1982 experiences of 1980 sophomores who 
dropped out with those of 1980 seniors who graduated. Participation in alter- 
native programs was measured in exactly the same way for the two groups: 
whether they had, as of 1980, participated in at least one of the five alter- 
natives listed earlier (alternative high school, continuatioi. high school, 
programs for pregnant girls or mothers, vocational work-study or cooperative 
education). However, participation in concentrated vocational education was 
defined differently for the 1980 sophomores and seniors, since the seniors had 
had more opportunity to take vocational classes. While a 1980 sophomore was 
considered to have taken concentrated vocational education if she/he had had 
at least one year of coursework in one or more of the four areas (business, 
office, or sales; trade and industry; technical; or other), the cutoff for 
defining a 1980 senior as a concentrator was two years in at least one area. 

Chart 2 above shows participation in concentrated vocational education 
and alternative programs by 1980 sophomore dropouts and 1980 seniors classi- 
fied by postsecondary enrollment. Direct comparison of the sophomores and 
seniors is not very meaningful because of the different amount of time in high 
school and the different definition of concentration in vocational education. 
But comparison among the three groups of seniors is appropriate. Among all 
three racial/ethnic groups, with only one slight exception, 1980 seniors who 
never enrolled in any postsecondary education had more often participated in 
concentrated vocational education and alternative programs than had seniors 
who went to four-year colleges. This confirms that both vocational classes 




and the other alternatives apparently are relevant mainly tc high school 
students who are not college-abound. In estimating effects of these programs 
on success after high school, we will therefore focus on labor market 
outcomes. 

In view of the mixed evidence reported just above, we cannot assume that 
vocational education or alternative programs are effective in retaining stu- 
dents who would otherwise have dropped out. We must take other possibilities 
into account* Specifically, each program participant must fall into one of 
the following four logical categories. (1) The student would have dropped out 
if the program had not been available, but in fact did participate in the 
program and did graduate. The benefit of the program for each student in this 
category can be estimated as the difference between the success of graduates 
who participated in the program and the success of dropouts who did not. (2) 
Some students would not have dropped out even in the absence of the program, 
and in fact did graduate after participating in the program. The estimated 
benefit of the program for each student in this group is the difference 
between the success of graduates who participated and graduates who did not. 
(3) Some students who participated in the program did drop out, and would have 
dropped out anyway. For each student in this group the estimated benefit of 
the program is the difference between the success of dropouts who participated 
and dropouts who did not. 4) Finally, we cannot rule out the possibility that 
some participants who did drop out would not have dropped out if the program 
had not been available. For each student in this last category, the benefit of 
the program is estimated as the difference between the average success of 
dropouts who participated and graduates who did not. The estimated benefits 
of the program for these four groups are not independent — the sum of the 
first and last equals the sum of the second and third — but it is quite 
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possible that the estimated benefits for all four groups are positive. If so, 
the estimated effect of the prograra is unambiguously positive, even though we 
do not know how many students are in each category. 

Tables 30 through 33 show the results of this analysis for 1980 sopho- 
mores who were dropouts in 1982 and for 1980 seniors who were not enrolled in 
four-year college in 1982. Each column shows differences In labor market 
outcomes for students in one of the four hypothetical categories listed above. 
For instance, the first number in Table 30 shows that graduates who partici- 
pated in alternative programs had an unemployment rate 20 percentage points 
lower than dropouts who did not participate in the program. 

Almost all the numbers in the first two columns of Tables 30 and 31 are 
negative, but columns three and four have mostly positive numbers. This means 
that concentrated vocational education and the other alternative programs do 
lead to lower unemployment rates — provided that they induce would-be drop- 
outs to graduate, or at least do not induce would-be graduates to drop out. 
Black females are an exception to this pattern, but the small numbers of black 
females in the sample make these numbers subject to a large sampling error 
(the numbers of black female dropouts who did not participate in concentrated 
vocational education or other alternative programs were five and four, 
respectively) . 

Using weekly earnings as a measure of success in the labor market. Table 
32 shows that alternative programs have an unambiguously positive effect for 
white males and females. However, for Hispanic males the effect appears to be 
unambiguously negative, and for other groups the results are mixed. Table 33 
shows that concentrated vocational education raises weekly earnings of males 
and Hispanic females if it retains would«^be dropouts, and does not induce 
would-be graduates to drop out. On the other hand, for white or black females 
concentrated vocational education appears to rai^.e earnings most if it does 
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Table 30. Differences in uncmploymont rates between groups of former 
students in California public high schools who did and did 
not participate in alternative programs, by sex and race/eth- 
nicity. 



All students 
All males 
All females 
Black males 
Black females 
Hispanic males 
Hispanic females 
White males 
White females 



Graduates with 
program minus 
dropouts without 

-.20 

-.30 

-.10 

-.18 

.46 
-.20 
-.43 

NA 
-.04 



Graduates with 
program minus 
graduates without 

-.06 

-.05 

-.06 

-.11 

.23 
T-.03 
-.11 

NA 
-.07 



Dropouts with 
program minus 
dropouts without 

.08 

.09 

NA 

NA 

NA 

.04 

NA 

NA 

NA 



Dropouts with 
program minus 
graduates without 

.22 

.34 

NA 

NA 

NA 

.21 

NA 

NA 

NA 
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Tablu 31. Differences In unemployment rates between groups of 

former students In California public high schools who 
did and did not take concentrated vocational education, 
by sex and race/ethnlclty . 



All students 
All males 
All females 
Black males 
Black females 
Hispanic males 
Hispanic females 
White males 
White females 



Graduates with 
program minus 
dropouts without 

-.19 

-.30 

-.08 

-.15 

.12 

-.21 

-.30 

-.34 



Graduates with 
program minus 
graduates without 

-.07 

-.06 

-.06 

-.01 

-.23 

-.11 

.03 

-.05 



Dropouts with 
program minus 
dropouts without 

.02 
-.04 

.07 

.17 

NA 

.13 

.20 
-.1? 



Dropouts with 
program minus 
graduates withoi 

.14 

.20 

.09 

.31 

NA 

.23 

.53 

.16 



-.03 



-.08 



.03 



-.02 
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TARLE 32. Differences in average weekly earnings between groups 
of former students in California public high schools 
who did and did not participate in alternative programs, 
by sex and race/ethnicity 



All students 
All males 
All females 
Black males 
Black females 
Hispanic males 
Hispanic females 
WhlCe males 
UhiCe females 



Graduates With 
Program Minus 
Dropouts Without 

$ 17 
31 
7 
20 
-86 
-22 
12 
58 
18 



Graduates With 
Program Minus 
Graduates Without 

$ 17 

12 

24 
-23 

42 
-48 

-2 

35 

28 



Dropouts With 
Program Minus 
Dropouts Without 

$ 9 
10 
4 
NA 
-83 
-47 
NA 
57 
11 



Dropouts With 
Program Minus 
Graduates Without 

$ 9 
-9 
21 
NA 
45 
-73 
NA 
34 
21 
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TABLE 33. Differences in average weekly earnings between groups 
of former students in California public high schools 
who did and did not take concentrated vocational education, 
by sex and race/ethnicity 



Graduates With 
Program Minus 
Dropouts Without 



Graduates With 
Program Minus 
Graduates Without 



Dropouts With Dropouts With 

Program Minus Program Minus 

Dropouts Without Graduates Without 



All students 
Ail males 
All females 
Black males 
Black females 
Hispanic males 
Hispanic females 
White males 
White females 



S 11 
32 
-9 
Al 

-102 
22 
25 
3A 
-6 



$ 9 



lA 



10 



A3 



-3 



2A 



20 



-9 



$ 2 
-11 
23 
NA 
-91 
1 

-18 
-18 
7A 



$ 0 



-29 



3A 



NA 



5A 



-2A 



-19 



-32 
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Induca would^-be graduates to drop out and does not Induce would-be dropouts to 
graduate. We cannot explain these differences with the data at hand. 

Evidently these programs have a more consistent positive effect in 
helping participants avoid unemployment than in helping them get jobs that pay 
more money per week. On the whole, participation in both concentrated voca- 
tional education and the other alternatives appears to help students more if 
it keeps them in high school until they graduate. 
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Conolusions a n d ReGommendations 



Dropping out of high school without a diploma is both a symptom and a 
cause of problems. Higher dropout rates among Hispanics and blacks, among 
students with lower test scores and absent fathers, and among students whose 
families are lower on the socioeconomic scale all reflect the schools* greater 
difficulties with these groups. In addition, the fact of dropping out itself 
causes problems for dropouts. Over and above the influence of background 
characteristics, lack of a high school diploma is a barrier to employment. If 
schools are to alleviate disadvantages due to birth and background factors 
that children do not choose or control or at least if schools are not to 
compound these disadvantages by adding the dropout stigma ~ then something 
must be done to help more disadvantaged students finish high school. If the 
overall graduation rate increases, it is possible that the diploma will lose 
some (more) of its value as a credential from the viewpoint of future 
employers, and disadvantaged youth might still encounter barriers to employ- 
ment. However, the schools would be less guilty of perpetuating and intensi- 
fying students* disadvantages. 

Dropping out is symptomatic not only of schools' difficulties w'th disad- 
vantaged students, but also of endemic apathy among students of all classes. 
Few students express interest in classes or schoolwork, although most recog- 
nize the Importance of the diploma as a ticket to future careers. Students* 
apathy persists despite the efforts of many dedicated teachers and administra- 
tors. It is a response to confinement in an institution that treats students 
as children because it gives them no responsibility for other people, demands 
no commitment except to their own personal development. High school is one of 
several institutions — including minimum wage and child labor laws — that 




arose historically to keep children out of the labor market. Bound by the 
artificial routine of •'taking subjects", and lacking the challenge of respon- 
sibility to someone or something outside themselves, many students say they 
are bored. For some, dropping out can be seen as an extreme response to this 
same dissatisfaction. 

Finally, some students drop out for personal reasons not related to th'* 
nature of high school or disadvantaged upbringing. They may be generally 
troubled, or their problems may center on school itself. Personal problems 
may also interact with social and situational factors. 

Schools currently offer an array of programs to retain students. Reten- 
tion is a primary objective of continuation high schools and alternative 
schools. It is an incidental objective of vocational education, work 
experience^ and independent study. Effectiveness of these programs in 
retaining would-be dropouts has not been adequately measured. Possibly the 
dropout rate would be higher if these programs did not exist, but no one 
knows. Fragmentary evidence from the RS&B survey shows no clear effect of 
vocational or other alternative programs on dropout prevention. The HS4B data 
do show that students who participate in these programs and then graduate from 
high school face better prospects for employment than students who do not 
participate in these programs. However, since the dropout rate remains high, 
especially among disadvantaged groups, the current situation cannot be consi- 
dered satisfactory. 

One step toward improving the situatioa would be to nut someone 
in Ghargft> The dropout problem should be pulled out from the present "organi- 
zational abyss". The legislature could require the appointment of a "Reten- 
tion Supervisor" in each school or district, analogous to the attendance 
supervisor required by current law (E.G. 48240). One responsibility of the 
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retention supervisor would be to account for students who leave high school, 
to determine whether they dropped out or merely transferred. The retention 
supervisor should also play a role in prevention, by frequently reviewing 
attendance and grades to detect early warning signs. (Frequent monitoring of 
grades and attendance records is becoming easier as computerized record- 
keeping becomes more widespread). Students who have begun to fail or cut 
classes should be given counseling to find out what the problem is and develop 
a plan to deal with it. Operating within schools, retention supervisors could 
act more quickly and informally than School Attendance Review Boards. 

Retention supervisors would be responsible for matching students with 
programs. They could also become involved in developing programs, not only 
for students who have begun to fail or cut classes, but also for students who 
are just drifting. All students should be given a Gholoe of oommltments . 
They rhould be confronted with the challenge of choosing among programs that 
demand active involvement and effort. If such programs can shake some stu- 
dents out of their apathy and get them engaged in school, the graduation rate 
should improve. Developing programs to motivate students therefore addresses 
the part of the dropout problem that is due to students^ boredom. 

We have seen several types of programs that are capable of eliciting 
commitment from would-*be dropouts and other students. To illustrate, we will 
briefly describe five different models: the street academy, caring co mmunity. 
school enterprise, work brigade, and independent study. 

The street academy provides intensive academic remediation for students 
who have fallen behind, perhaps air ady dropped out for a while, but who now 
want to make a comeback. Instruction is individualized to some extent, so 
that students can earn credit more rapidly by working harder on specified 
learning objectives. The school climate supports students' effort, with 
strictly enforced rules on attendance and behavior. Students who cannot meet 




expectations of mature behavior are dismissed* The idea is that attending the 
school is a privilege; continued membership requires commitment and self- 
discipline. 

A second model is the earing community , which offers a refuge for 
students who are frightened, angry, depressed, confused, or otherwise 
troubled. These students are unwilling or unable to cope with the impersonal 
authority structure of comprehensive high school. They want to be in a 
smaller group, with teachers who set clear limits but al&c take the time to 
understand something of the students' problems. Objectives for students in 
these settings include not only academic credits, but also Improved social 
skills, ability to manage personal conflicts, avoiding suicide and drugs, and 
learning practical skills for employment and independent living. Some 
alternative and continuation high schools presently provide this kind of 
program. 

In a school enterprise , students produce goods or services of value or 
use to other people. For example, students run restaurants, operate recycling 
centers, tutor younger children or students of their own age, assist elderly 
shut-ins, build houses, fix cars, record oral histories, publish books or 
periodicals, produce programs for radio or television, do feasibility studies 
of proposals to conserve energy or water, conduct agricultural experiments, 
build and repair furniture for schools and other public agencies — and do 
many more things. The National Commission on Resources for Youth, a nonprofit 
organization, has documented "thousands" of projects like this (Kohler, 1981). 
It is not uncommon for vocational classes to operate enterprises where 
students practice what they are learning (Stern 1983, 198^). 

The work brigade model also involves students in doing something 
productive for other people, but the activity takes place off campus. 
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Programs of this kind have been operated by various federal, state , and local 
"conservation corps". For example, the California Conservation Corps, Marin 
Conservation Corps, East Bay Conservation Corps, and Sonoma Community 
Conservation Corps currently operate in California. Similar programs operate 
in 13 other states (Human Environment Center, 1984). The essential idea is to 
put unemployed youth to work on land or facilities owned by public or 
nonprofit agencies. The work is hard, and discipline is quasi-military. 
Staying with it requires commitment. Schools could use their Work Experience 
option to place students in these programs. 

Independent study is an option in which students can participate 
individually and alone. Some students prefer not to be in a group. For them, 
the contract-learning structure of independent study provides a path to 
graduation. It is a path that requires commitment and self-discipline. 

Finally, for students who have acquired the basic cognitive skills neces- 
sary for survival in the adult world, the California Eigh School Proficiency 
Examination provides a way to obtain a legitimate diploma (from the state) at 
age 16 and to leave school if parents permit. This option has never been 
vigorously promoted by state or local authorities. One reason for promoting 
it more vigorously in the future is that students who do not want to be in 
high school, and who are competent to survive in the adult world, are not 
doing themselves or other students any good by staying against their will. It 
is better for them to get diplomas from the state than to be labeled dropouts. 
Furthermore, if schools are going to provide more options for students, the 
money has to come from somewhere. Saving approximately $3fOOO a year on each 
student who gets a state diploma and leaves school will help to finance 
programs for other students. 

Like the I983 Commission on Excellence, we seek to keep students 
"performing on the boundary of individual ability in ways that test and push 




back personal limits" (p. 12). For some students, academic pursuits and 
competing for admission to a good college are meaningful challenges. For 
other students — and for college-bound students, too — the challenge that 
elicits a commitment to excellence may have to be more immediate, concrete, 
and practical. It may require breaking out from the enforced and artificial 
self-centeredness of the student role, by doing something useful for other 
people. That is why there has to be choice. 

However, choice by itself does not guarantee excellence. If some options 
require less effort for the same reward, they become a natural path of least 
resistance. That is why we emphasize a choice of commitments. If alternative 
programs are not merely to provide an easy way out, they must require students 
to "push back personal limits". Their success in accomplishing this should be 
measured by an accountability process no less rigorous than that applied to 
regular academic programs. Our final recommendation, therefore, is to extend 
the scope of school performance reports and incentive programs to include non- 
academic outcomes, ranging from prevention of suicide to the value of services 
produced by students. With leadership at the state level, school pro- 
fessionals and community members could define other relevant measures of 
excellence. 
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